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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


7. K. and The Great Work. 
T. K. and The Great Work in America, by SytvesteR A. West, M. D. Chi- 

cago, Dr. S. A. West. 1918. 

Members of the Society may have heard of “T. K.” and 
* The Great Work”, or ‘‘ The Great School ”’ which he claimed 
to organize in Chicago. But they probably have not heard of its 
recent exposure by one of those who saw its inner workings. It 
will be of special interest to those interested in psychic research 
because it represented one of the most astounding frauds in this 
country, parading itself as light and help to all those who sought 
it. Count Cagliostro, Joseph Balsamo, never surpassed the fraud 
and hypocrisy which the present’ book charges against the man 
who assumed those initials as his name and whose real name was 


John Richardson, or John E. Richardson, as he later called 
himself. 


Dr. West, after having been one of those who was led into 
the work of this man by its alluring offers of spiritual help, dis- 
covered with a few others that the man’s pretensions had no 
evidence in their support and resolved to see that the people whom 
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the man had enticed into his schemes and the general public should 
know the facts. The book under review is the result of this reso- 
lution and every one interested in psychic research would profit 
by having a copy of it and reading it. The number of people who 
will swallow the largest possible claims without any evidence 


whatever is astonishing, tho less astonishing in this country than 
in Europe. 


It is not possible to give a complete account of the case 
Readers will have to examine the book to find the astounding 
career which that man was able to pursue by duping so many 
people in this country. Suffice it to say that Dr. West claims to 
give the original documents in many instances, and if they are 
what he claims them to be, the case is conclusive. He asserts 
that these original documents are preserved in the archives of the 
Free Masons and that any doubt about them can be resolved by 
going to examine them. The book reads like a piece of fiction 
for interest, tho not in form, and makes one wonder how human 
nature can be so easily duped in regard to both belief and con- 
duct. Dr. West accuses the man of the most deliberate fraud and 
hypocrisy, cold-blooded and calculating, that one could conceive, 
and then supports this accusation by statements, which, if they 
are facts which can be defended by documentary evidence, leave 
no loophole for escape. Madame Blavatsky was a saint compared 
with this head of “ The Great School”. The greatest swindlers 
ef history could not have had a worse character than is ascribed 
to T. K. 

“'T. K.”, as he called himself, claimed to have been a lawyer, 
but set about organizing what he called “ The Great School” 
which was said to have had its origin in India. “ T. K.” claimed 
to have met one of the Hindu Masters in a hotel through occult 
influences and spent a little more than a year under his tutorship. 
It is not clear in Dr. West’s book whether this Hindu was merely 
an apparition or a real person, but it matters not. T. K. himself 
reported to a personal friend of the reviewer that it was a Hindu 
spirit. At any rate he received his education by this real or 
apparitional being, according to his own autobiographical sketch. 
and set about organizing a “ School ’’, conducted largely by cor- 
respondence, and by the publication of books. The first one was 
“ The Great Psychological Crime ”, a condemnation of hypnotism 
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and mediumship. The next was “ The Great Work”. Then he 
published ** The Harmonics of Evolution’ and the “ Harmonic 
Series’. He claimed all the while that he had followed the in- 
structions of his Master in doing this work for humanity for 
nothing, and claimed all the time that he was poor. He induced 
people on this claim to help him with large sums of money, if we 
accept Dr. West’s statements, and finally managed to secure an 
estate in Wisconsin for the purpose of curing obsession. The 
Board of Trustees finally became suspicious, as no accounting 
was made of his receipts from the Indo American Publishing 
Company (which he organized and which was himself) and other 
resources, and also as stories leaked out about his betrayal of 
many women. The upshot of it was his retirement from the 
Sanatorium. The man then sent for one of the nurses and in- 
duced her to marry him, she being 40 years younger than he. 
They escaped to California to live in a house that cost him sup- 
posedly $20,000, according to the account of Dr. West, taking 
with him, it is surmised, at least $300,000, and perhaps $500,000, 
as the fruit of his life of deception. 


This story occupies 440 pages, with the documentary ma- 
terials, and cuts representing some of them. By way of criticism 
of the book we shall have to say that it is not a good piece of book- 
making. Perhaps Dr. West could not secure a publisher who 
would see that the material was rightly organized and presented. 
The first part of it consists of moralizing that ought to come at 
the end. He should have plunged in with a statement of the facts 
and people could do their own moralizing at the end. Besides 
this he has added a supplement on the “ Harmonial Philosophy ”’ 
of Andrew Jackson Davis which will weaken the character of the 
work. It wiil leave the impression that he is trying to bolster up 
another philosophy after condemning that of “ T. K.”, as founded 
on lies. Dr. West says that the whole story of meeting the Hindu 
Master is a lie out of whole cloth and that many other statements 
by “ T. K.” are demonstrable falsehoods. It seems that the 
matter was investigated and proved. That depends on accepting 
the statements of Dr. West, and the frankness of the book as 
well as the challenge to examine the documentary and other evi- 
dence will incline readers to accept the account. It is certainly 
more believable than the claims and statements put forth by “ T 
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K.”’ himself. The cartoons are a doubtful feature of the book, 
tho some of them are pointed enough. 


It is a great pity that psychic research has not the funds to run 
down the fraud and delusion so frequent all over this country. 
We have steadily refused to engage in fraud hunting, because it 
is cheaper to do constructive work, tho those intrenched in 
authority and respectability would prefer to see us engaged in 
pursuing the frauds and neglecting the truth. Some years ago 
Dr. Bucke, who was enamored of “ T. K.’’, asked me to see the 
man and tho I had no interest in him or his claims, as he would 
not submit to scientific investigation, I told Dr. Bucke that, if he 
would arrange a meeting, | would see the man. But I heard no 
more of it, and “ T. K.” published some statement in his paper or 
pamphlet that I had refused to see him. This was not true and 
the falsehoods now proved against the man will show what the 
probabilities are in regard to this instance. Dr. Bucke afterward, 
[ learned, died disappointed with the man and was a financial 
loser from his schemes. We should be in a position to run 
down all such pretenders and to prevent their securing a hold on 
the gullible population, which is redeemable in many cases, tho I 


must confess it is impossible to save some of them from their 
follies. 


Psychic researchers who do not know men of the world will 
find profit in reading this book of Dr. West. It seems to have 
been undertaken by him alone, with the support of the President 
of the Board of Trustees, which refused to tell either the public or 
the members of “ The Great School” of “ T. K.’s” conduct. It 
seems to have been a thankless task which he undertook to en- 
lighten the man’s dupes, but he resolved to do so, if he had to 
stand alone in it, if we are to accept the statements of this book. 
It is interesting that the newspapers never paid any attention to 
the matter. Whether this book will induce them to expose the 
whole claims of the occult remains to be seen. It is clear, how- 
ever, that any movement concerning itself with the occult or with 
psychic research will have to keep its skirts clean, if it is to have 
the sympathy of intelligent people. The great lesson from the 
life and teaching of “ T. K.” is that we are not to run after any 
philosophy which cannot base itself upon scientifically proved 
facts. Unfortunately the majority of people, when they seek a 
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new system of thought, become the prey of their imaginations 
and the scoundrels that are lurking about everywhere to relieve 
them of their money. 


A Correction called to our attention by Dr. Schiller of Oxford 
University. 


Dr. Schiller of Oxford University calls attention to an error 
of which we were guilty in the February Journal, in referring 
to him as the reviewer of the book entitled “ An Adventure ”’, 
in the Proceedings of the English Society for 1911. It seems 
that we must have turned over two leaves, either when reading 
the review, or when looking up the authorship of it. Dr. Schiller’s 
name was signed to the review following the one we refer to. 
He has expressed the desire that we should correct this mistake. 
Throughout our article on “ An Adventure” we spoke of him 
as if he were the reviewer, and we hasten to make this correction, 
and also to state that the review on the book mentioned was 
anonymous. 

We are sorry that this mistake was made. 
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BUGBEARS IN PSYCHIC RESEARCH. 


By James H. Hystop. 
[ Continued. ] 


I do not contest the existence of various perplexities in the 
phenomena whether spiritistic or telepathic, but they are certainly 
infinitely greater on the telepathic theory. It is about as relevant 
as the alternative used between 1850 and 1880. Every opponent 
of spiritism in that period played with Mesmerism, electricity 
and animal magnetism as an explanation of the facts, and does 
the same with telepathy today, quite unconscious that it is just as 
idiotic as those historical illusions about the facts. 

Readers must remember that the proposal of spirits as an 
explanation does not carry with it the implication that all the data 
are unadulterated. Critics of it suppose that we accept every 
message as an unadulterated one from spirits, and this in spite 
of the fact that we always tell them that it is colored in the 
transmission by the subconscious of the psychic and perhaps by 
the control and half a dozen other minds concerned. The varia- 
tions of success in communicators, some about whom the sitter 
knows much being failures and some about whom he knows little 
being good ones, the vast number of incidents not known to the 
sitter, the choice of them having objective rationalities distinct 
from the memories of the sitter, the natural play of association 
in the mind of the communicator, the dramatic play of person- 
ality, which not only takes the form of varying and correct 
impersonation, but also that of natural intercommunication among 
the alleged spirits on the other side, the overwhelming weak- 
nesses of the subconscious memory of the medium not only 
in separate sittings,-but even two seconds apart, on the as- 
sumption that it is the subconscious telepathically filching 
knowledge—all these ought to make any man or woman 
ashamed to appeal to telepathy as a basis for classification 
or explanation. I repeat that, if you are only arguing to 
convert the sceptic, I can excuse the policy, but when you are 
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pretending to do scientific work, I must hold you to that standard, 
and it requires some relevancy of the hypothesis to details of the 
whole complex mass of incidents and alleged communications. 
You may well analyze the records into classes of data and apply 
separate hypotheses to account for them until you find facts 
which cannot be accounted for by any of them. But when 
telepathy breaks on a few incidents it breaks forever. The 
hypothesis which explains the whole set of incidents, with what- 
ever confusions there may be due to adjunctive suppositions 
according with what we know in physiology and psychology, is 
the only one that can be tolerated. Simplicity is what we want 
and telepathy has no simplicity. It does not include a single 
known process in its conception. It is but a name for certain acts 
wholly unexplained, so that the application of it is but a disguised 
reference to the unknown. Appeal to spirits is not an appeal 
to the unknown, but to the very best known facts in the cosmos: 
namely, the facts and laws of consciousness. 


It will not do to say that our ignorance of what telepathy is 
does not justify the denial of it. I can well admit that. What 
I am asserting is that our ignorance of it forbids our application 
and extension of it without evidence. Our ignorance of its nature 
«nd laws prevents the explanation of the facts in any case, and if 
you do not like the word “explanation ”’, prevents any rational 
classification of them under it. Professor Schiller’s statement 
that we require to “ know a great deal more about ‘ spirit’ incar- 
nate as well as discarnate’”’ before we can repudiate telepathy is 
a concession against his claim, as much as it resembles the igno- 
rance we have about telepathy. That ignorance absolutely pre- 
vents the application of telepathy, while the actual knowledge we 
have of the incarnate consciousness suffices absolutely to prove the 
superior relevance of the idea of spirit which to me is only the 
personal stream of consciousness as known, whatever else may be 
involved with later knowledge. 

When I propose spirits to explain or to classify the facts, I 
do it in abstracto, not in concreto. That is, I propose it for the 
center of reference in regard to the proved supernormal knowl- 
edge exhibited in the facts of records, while I reserve adjunctive 
hypotheses based upon the limitations of the medium’s subcon- 
scious, the intermundane obstacles to communication of any 
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kind, obstacles apparent in the characteristics of the facts that 
come to us, and upon modifications interjected by controls on 
any theory of them; and all of these perfectly characteristic of 
the facts in the records, so that we have something natural and 
intelligible on the spiritistic view which is not these on the 
telepathic. Telepathy has to assume that there is no other mind 
involved than the subconscious of the medium filching from the 
memory of the sitter and that of all other living people to secure 
the facts, and that process has no excuse, with its assumed omnip- 
otence or omniscience, for its peculiar representation of the facts 
in their complexity, imitative of the simultaneous operation of 
several minds as the source of them, these minds being tran- 
scendental ones. There is no use to talk about impersonation. 
You have no evidence for this apart from the claim of spirits 
and the consistence of that with the spiritistic hypothesis prevents 
your using it to discredit any fact. You may say that it is non- 
evidential and we should concede that. But the range of explana- 
tion is always far wider than the evidential facts. Even the 
impersonation of what you call secondary personality is no help 
to you on any other plane than the evidential. It is as easily 
explained by spirits as by subconscious fabrication, and where 
we get supernormal knowledge representing the personal identity 
of the dead, the claim of spirits is more consistent with the reality 
of them than with telepathy, because the experimental and spon- 
taneous telepathy never manifests any such claims. It presents 
nothing but the coincidences and does not even claim the cause in 
the mind of the percipient. We are left with the bare coincidences 


to be explained by any process which we can discover as relevant 
to all the facts. 


I repeat that the spiritistic hypothesis does not require us to 
suppose that all the data in the records are unadulerated com- 
munications. Those which are not in the form characteristic of 
the communicator are easily explained by the complications of 
the process and the personal equation of the medium and controls 
always affect the results, as you would have to assume with the 
application of telepathy, while it is different for different com- 
municators with the same sitter, a difference which should not 
exist on the telepathic theory, as there is only one mind for 
psychic and one mind for sitter. 
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Nearly all objections to the spiritistic hypothesis are based 
upon an unwarranted assumption about what spirits ought to do, 
an assumption which I never make at all, or only as a secondary 
criterion for determining who the communicator is, after I have 
once accepted the general hypothesis. If we knew just what the 
process of communicating is; that is, if we knew it in detail, we 
should have some means for creating expectations regarding 
what a spirit should say and what it should not say, but as we do 
not know what the process is in any but the most meager aspects, 
if we know it at all, we are shut out from judging the results by 
assumptions based upon what they should do. We have to take 
the facts as they are and decide whether they preferably have a 
spiritistic source, whatever the mistakes, confusions, imperfec- 
tions, and we cannot discredit them on these grounds, as we are 
not in a position to say what can or cannot be done. My own 
position is expressed in the following considerations. 

(1) On the materialistic theory we cannot accept survival 
of any kind. It absolutely prevents us from making any assump- 
tions whatever as to communication, possible or factual. 


(2) I do not assume the existence of incarnate “ spirit” as 
long as I have the materialistic view before me. I have to treat 
it as a phenomenon of the brain or organism. 


(3) If a soul, something other than the brain, actually exists 
and is the basis of consciousness in the living, the indestructi- 
bility of energy would guarantee its survival, but it would not 
guarantee the retention of personal identity, as consciousness 
might be a function of the compound of soul and body and dis- 
appear when the dissolution takes place, as liquidity disappears 
when water is analyzed into oxygen and hydrogen. Besides the 
phenomena of dual personality, with its amnesia would offer 
an analogy for the loss of personal identity after death. Hence I 
cannot assume to start with that, if a soul exists, it could prove its 
identity. It might have no functional identity at all. The prob- 
lem would be hopeless on that supposition. 


(4) Again a soul might exist after death and retain its per- 
sonal identity but it might not be able to communicate with the 


living. I cannot assume that it can communicate. I have that 
to prove. 
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(5) The only assumption that I can make is entirely provi- 
sional and depends on the possibility of the following three con- 
ditions, .(a) That a soul exists; (b) that it retains its personal 
identity, and (c) that it can communicate with the living. We 
do not know that any of these conditions exist, at least in the 
investigation and argument for the spiritistic theory. But we 
make the provisional assumption that, if all these possibly exist, 
the spirit could recall and transmit memories to the living. But 
as we cannot assume the three conditions as a fact, we have to 
obtain supernormal facts independent of normal experience to 
justify these very conditions; that is, to prove that spirit exists; 
that it retains its personal identity, and that it can communicate 
with the living. All three things are proved by the same facts. 

Hence the only assumption that I make in the problem is that 
spirits ought to be able to prove their indentity, if we are to 
believe in them. I make no assumptions whatever about what 
the character of the communications shall be. I do not assume 
that the messages must be specifically characteristic of the com- 
municator and his mental processes as I knew them. It is all 
the better, if they are so, but taking into account the necessary 
difficulties manifest in the process I must rely only upon the exist- 
ence of supernormal information which proves identity and which 
would prove identity over a telegraph or telephone. These decide 
the center of reference for the facts and the process is a matter of 
later inquiry and the complications of the process explain the 
limitations of the messages while they forbid assumptions as to 
what the spirit ought to say. 

Critics are still full of @ priort assumptions which have no 
foundation whatever in the case. They have to explain the facts 
as we obtain them. They cannot disqualify them by assumptions 
based upon preconceived ideas of what is possible or probable. 
That could be done if we knew the conditions as well as we do in 
the telegraph and the telephone. But where we do not know the 
conditions, we have to confine our criteria to the actual facts and 
the hypothesis of the connection of the spirit with them does not 
preclude the admission of all sorts of adjunctive hypotheses to 
account for the complications, confusions, mistakes, and frag- 
mentary character of the phenomena. The situation is like that 
of a book reproduced after it has been read by several persons. 
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The passage of its contents through several minds will inevitably 
result in all sorts of modifications, tho readers may easily detect 
the original source of the ideas finally presented. We do not re- 
quire quotation marks to determine the authorship of certain 
things, and indeed the discovery of plagiarism depends upon 
exactly this apparent concealment but also apparent independent 
authorship of certain statements. The phenomena of communi- 
cation are examples of the same psychological situation, only we 
have not developed the means of exhihiting it by signs. 


Mrs. Sidgwick finds in the cross correspondences a better 
type of evidence for survival than in other kinds of incidents. 
She thinks that the design manifest in them is proof against both 
telepathy and subliminal construction. In addition she thinks 
that the “ propounding of literary puzzles beyond the range of 
what the automatist could produce ” is also evidence of survival. 
I can agree that both of these are true, but only on the supposition 
that there is no such telepathy as Mrs. Sidgwick assumes. On 
the ‘selective telepathy held by Mr. Podmore, Mrs. Sidgwick, 
Thompson Jay Hudson and many other people who have not 
the slightest knowledge of scientific hypotheses, I should have 
no difficulty whatever in applying telepathy to this design and 
puzzles transcending the capacity of the automatist. You have 
already transcended that capacity in your supposed telepathy and 
you assign, or can assign no limits to its design and puzzles, when 
you make it so infinitely selective. You cannot talk about the 
limits of the subconscious, except that you make the normal 
the standard of its qualifications. But you have abandoned the 
normal in your treatment of dual personality and telepathy and 
are on an unknown sea without helm or rudder, so that you can- 
not move toward the land which you have set out to reach. What 
I object to in the application of telepathy is based upon the 
absence of all evidence whatsoever that it is selective in any 
respect whatever and that what we know of it excludes all resem- 
blances to the phenomena illustrative of the personal identity of 
the dead. All that cross correspondences establish is the diffi- 
culty of communicating. They may not even illustrate personal 
identity at all. Many of them do not. But they do show some- 
thing of the difficulties in giving messages, because we know on 
this side without conjecture just what both ends of the line are. 
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That is, we know what was given at one station and what was 
delivered at the other and the fragmentary and modified char- 
acter of the message shows something of the processes involved 
in transmitting or altering the contents of the message. In other 
types of communication we have to rely upon the sitter and his 
or her knowledge of the facts evidently intended by the commu- 
nicator, if we are to estimate the cause of the confusion. That 
is often conclusive, but the knowledge of both ends in cross 
correspondence, when not affected by inference as in ordinary 
cases, is clear indication that there are difficulties in communi- 
cating, and | do not attach any supreme value to such mes- 
sages. They help to exclude chance and guessing, but those 
hypotheses are as easily excluded by the other type of evidence 
and have long been relegated to the dust heap. It should be the 
same with telepathy. That has been displaced by the admission 
of spirits and it is now time to take up the spiritistic theory 
constructively, instead of forever talking about the application 
of discarded theories, theories that never had any good ground 
for their application, except the necessities of ad hominem argu- 
ment. They were simply precautions against attack, not ad rem 
agencies or scientifically proved facts in the special instances. 
Cross correspondence is only a type of fact not reported by 
plebeian investigators in the past. It was a new experiment and 
has the claim of being instituted by respectable people, tho it is 
a fact reported in the casual spontaneous experiences of the laity. 
It has no other advantage than the satisfaction of the curiosity 
for “ news ”’, as St. Paul found it in the Athenians who boasted of 
wisdom. The problem is not necessarily new types of facts, but 
explanation or classification of those we have and the understand- 
ing of those which have come to us from an immemorial past, in- 
cluding the phenomena that appear among savages. Respecta- 
bility is not the standard of truth but only of social recognition. I 
think I may remind readers of a remark made by Mrs. Verrall to 
her friend, Jane Harrison, and quoted in the same Proceedings. 
This friend tried to interest Mrs. Verrall in the rites and super- 
stitions of savages and Mrs. Verrall could only say: ‘‘ How can 
you work at such things—ugh.”’ That has been the spirit which 
has directed too much of our psychic research and it has prevented 
progress and is the cause of the great chasm between the intellec- 
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tuals and the people they should lead. This war is showing 
whither it leads. Professor James said that a really scientific 
man would work in a dunghill to investigate a plant or fungus, 
or to add knowledge to the world. Any other course only lands 
us in illusions and respectabilities that are purely artificial. 


There is another grave error in the discussion of theories 
in this subject. It is assumed too often that each case of medium- 
ship or other psychic phenomena must prove the hypothesis. 
This is not true and the method is never applied in any other 
field, except where the choice has to be made between two rival 
hypotheses. In psychic research we have a whole group of phe- 
nomena not accessible to explanation by telepathy, such as 
dowsing, premonition, apparitions of the dead, telekinesis, ob- 
sessions and perhaps others. The slightest examination of the 
facts shows that they are all connected. They cannot be isolated 
for classification or explanation. If telekinesis were not usually 
associated with mental phenomena of the ordinary spiritistic 
type we might isolate it, but it is generally complicated with 
the ordinary orthodox spiritistic type of events. It is the same 
with all the dowsing that I have ever met, tho the Society has 
never said a word about this complication. I found the same in 
telepathic phenomena between Miss Miles and Miss Ramsden. 
Miss Miles had experienced the whole gamut of psychic phenom- 
ena, but from the Society’s report on their telepathic experiments 
you would have supposed that there was nothing else in their 
experiences. This course of arbitrary isolation of the facts and 
invention of multiple hypotheses to explain what can be explained 
by one general theory, with subordinate and adjunctive hypotheses 
based upon normal knowledge, is absolutely inexcusable on the 
part of a body laying the slightest claim to scientific procedure. 
The whole set of phenomena are articulated by a unity in psychic 
characteristics of the supernormal. They must have one general 
hypothesis to explain them. Some of them by themselves are not 
evidence of spiritistic intervention; for instance, telekinesis, but 
the association of them with the spiritistic inevitably brings them 
under the general theory. For instance, premonitions, in certain 
instances, perhaps in nearly all spontaneous instances, are not 
proof of spiritistic agency, but when they are associated with 
communications that relate to the personal identity of the dead, 
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as was often the case in the Piper phenomena, we are obliged 
to connect the explanation with the one which accounts for the 
evidence for personal identity. It is the same with dowsing. As 
I always find it associated with other psychic phenomena, I must 
seek the explanation in the general hypothesis, so that we have 
an indubitable refutation of the telepathic hypothesis in the 
association of phenomena which could not be explained by it on 
even the extension which I have imagined conceivable and which 
no one has the courage to suggest. Unless telepathy accounts 
for all the connected phenomena it is worthless. I mean as the 
central point of reference. It was proposed only to account for 
mental coincidences, but we have found that the phenomena 
consist in much more than these, and even the mental coincidences 
have no resemblances in most cases to those which suggested 
telepathy. They are as different as sensation is from intellection 
or logic. It is simply a process of gigantic begging the question. 
No evidence is proposed for the extensions made of it and it is 
apparent to the veriest tyro in the subject that the phenomena to 
which it is often applied have no resemblance to those which are 
regarded as evidence of telepathy. I think, too, that a little study 
of telepathic subjects would reveal phenomena closely related to 
other automatisms with mediums. Indeed, in every instance where 
I have found incidents which would suggest mind reading rather 
than spirits, I find distinct evidence of other phenomena not 
explicable by telepathy short of the infinite sort of it described 
in my imagined extension of it, or the “cosmic reservoir” of 
Professor James. 


Not a single intelligent psychic researcher has ever attempted 
to apply telepathy to records in detail and show how the facts 
dovetailed together under it. The word is flung at your head 
as if it were an open sesame well understood, just as the sceptics 
of the last generation flung Mesmerism at you, tho it was not 
the intelligent scientific man who did this. He shook his head 
at believer and non-believer alike. When Newton proposed 
gravitation, like the truly scientific man that he was, he tried to 
apply it to the exact situation in astronomy and found that his 
calculations and observed facts did not fit together. He waited 
ten years until a new measurement of the moon’s distance had 
been effected and then re-investigated the subject and this time 
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the hypothesis fitted. And the more the actual facts were 
studied the better his hypothesis fitted into its complexities. 
But absolutely nothing has been done by psychic researchers 
to show you how telepathy fits the facts. It merely happens that 
the conception is supposed to be opposed to spirits and for that 
reason and the respectability of scepticism it is dinned into our 
ears until no constructive progress in psychic research is possible. 
We are condemned to the refutation of an hypothesis that has 
been killed over and over again by its own advocates and, in 
fact, as anything more than a measure of precaution against 
hasty conclusions was “ dead a-bornin’.”” It no more articulates 
with the whole than gravitation will articulate with chemical 
affinity or digestion with the mechanical processes in a factory. 
Nevertheless, I can well conceive that transfer of mental states 
might take place occasionally in mediumship. It might even be 
frequent or the only process in some cases. I am no irrecon- 
cilable enemy of it. I shall even concede that it is the only 
explanation, if you will give one iota of evidence for it. But that 
is not even attempted by its advocates. It is not enough to note 
coincidences beween what the sitter knows and the medium gives. 
All the facts must fit the supposition, but nothing is clearer than 
that they do not all fit it and that is proved by the admissions 
of spiritistic antagonists. If all facts related to the knowledge 
and memories of living people only there would be little to 
oppose the telepathic hypothesis either as classification or expla- 
nation, perhaps nothing to oppose it. But it is never this in any 
thoroughly investigated case of mediumship and in fact I do not 
know a single case of it in which the facts even look superficially 
like telepathy as known from spontaneous and experimental cases. 
In mediumship there are incidents which do not represent ante 
mortem knowledge of the decedent, but their explanation by 
telepathy between the living is spoiled by the discovery of post- 
terrene knowledge by spirits in cases where the experimenter 
knew nothing about the facts, so that you always have a possible 
alternative to telepathy in spiritistic interpretations of non-eviden- 
tial phenomena; that is, non-evidential of personal identity, and 
that is the first criterion to be satisfied. No doubt in any case 
some coincidence with the memories of the dead exists in the 
knowledge of the living and might be obtained by telepathy, 
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but that view does not articulate with the whole facts which are 
organically related and naturally, more naturally, the product 
of memory and association in a surviving memory than in a 
selective process of telepathy which shows no traces of selective- 
ness whatever in spontaneous and experimental thought trans- 
ference. There is not one single redeeming feature in the tele- 
pathic hypothesis when we come to apply it in detail. You 
wholly lack adjunctive suppositions to make it fit rightly. You 
have to make it so large that you cannot explain its limitations 
at the same time. It is like using a term to comprehend gravita- 
tion and cohesion at the same time. It is nothing but an evidential 
limitation in relation to facts which are not proof of personal 
identity. But when the mass of facts has been accumulated that 
cannot be organically explained by telepathy as a whole that view 
even as an evidential limitation loses its force. It serves only to 
postpone the day of judgment in regard to the facts. It does not 
scientifically accomplish any other object. That ought to be 
apparent by the almost unanimous scepticism or denial of telep- 
athy by the scientific world. Indeed, none but psychic researchers 
believe in it and the scientific psychic researchers do not admit 
its applicability to mediumistic phenomena as a whole. Indeed I 
have never been able in my nearly thirty years’ work to discover 
a single case of telepathy that would respond to scientific de- 
mands, and the case that supplied some evidence for it was also 
complicated with other psychic phenomena, so that foreign inter- 
vention might have been the solvent even in that case. I have 
experimented with Mrs. Chenoweth both in her normal and her 
trance state for it and she cannot produce a single instance of it 
for me. She can do it with her husband, but I hear my critics 
say that this might be collusion, and the more you urge that, the 
more you have to exclude it from the phenomena which | have 
recorded as occurring under test conditions. If mediums do their 
work by telepathy I should get some evidence for it in my work, 
but there is not an iota of evidence for it in her work. There 
has been an occasional incident in which my mind was read by 
a control who had given adequate evidence of his or her inde- 
pendent existence, but not an instance of it when I tried for it. 
You canot expect me to sympathize with the application of the 
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hypothesis anywhere, especially when the total mass of psychic 
phenomena has to be taken into account. 

Professor Schiller thinks that I ought not lightly to discard 
telepathy in the Doris Fischer case. But he does not give the 
facts in his review on which I dismiss telepathy so summarily in 
that case. He does not even mention the facts in evidence of 
supernormal knowledge which cannot possibly be classified or 
explained by telepathy as known or by any conception of it 
save that which assumes access to all living minds. Nearly all 
the evidential incidents ,which came after Doris returned to 
California were totally unknown to me and in any application of 
telepathy should have been mentioned. It will not do to mention 
only those which I knew. That is little better than prevarication. 
But it was not on what I did not know that I based the rejection 
of telepathy from the case. It was the confusions and the articu- 
lation of the facts to form an organic whole that was not in my 
mind or that of any living person. Professor Schiller should 
have seen that the incident about “ skippy dog ”’ is against telep- 
athy. In the memory of Doris it was a cat and it will not do 
to imagine the possibility that it might have applied to a dog 
which was also lame and possibly not known to Doris but to 
Margaret, as that is not a proved fact. What we have is an 
error which is quite natural on the spiritistic theory, but not 
natural on the telepathic hypothesis with its assumptions of 
enormous selectiveness. But I do not emphasize that incident. 
Take the name “ Brittia”. It was not given as represented by 
Professor Schiller. It came in a form in which it was not known 
by anyone whatever. It came as “ Bretia”’ and then orally as 
‘“ Britta’ as it was always pronounced by the girl herself, and 
she was not present. The phonetic considerations in the produc- 
tion of the name show difficulties that should never occur on the 
telepathic hypothesis, because we must suppose that the subcon- 
scious can write what it acquires easily. It does this, by suppo- 
sition, not only in all but proper names, but also proper names 
that Mrs. Chenoweth knows. But even names that she knows well 
will give difficulty when attempted by new communicators, or even 
by old communicators when the name is intended for another 
than the one communicating. For instance, my wife’s name was 
Mary and after it was once obtained it was easy whenever she 
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communicated. But when she gave the same name for that of 
her aunt she had to repeat the struggle. One communicator had 
to struggle in the usual way to get the name Boston, which is the 
home of Mrs. Chenoweth. The subconscious is not the master of 
the situation. It is the vehicle of transmission and not the organ- 
izer of the results. You cannot apply telepathy to any such 
products without causing chaos in the understanding of the facts 
asa whole. In the Doris Fischer case it was the organic unity of 
the whole phenomena bearing on obsession that made it necessary 
to reject telepathic hypotheses. The manner in which it was in- 
telligently ordered, after making all allowances for romancing 
by the subconscious of Mrs. Chenoweth, made spiritistic stimulus 
the only rational supposition, and telepathy had no more relation 
to it than chemical affinity, and nothing but the respectability 
of hostility to spirits would ever tolerate it for a moment. 


We have abundance to explain still after we have applied the 
spiritistic hypothesis. I do not suppose for a moment that I 
received spiritistic communications in the case with anything 
like the purity that might be surmised by the laity. I believe that 
what I got in all cases was exceedingly fragmentary, even when 
the sentences do not seem to betray this character. I am too 
familiar with Mrs. Chenoweth’s work to entertain any other 
view. Romancing may have entered into the result, but it was 
stimulated romancing, not self-originating. There is all the 
difference in the world between these two things. One implies 
internal self-activity and creation: the other implies a regulative 
influence from foreign agency, even tho it may not supply the 
contents of the “ message’”’. I have long since been convinced 
of this point of view and careful study of the records will make 
it so apparent that intelligent people will admit it without hesi- 
tation. I will concede romancing of the first type, but no other. 
Nor will comparison with the Flournoy case, that of Mlle. 
Helene Smith, avail Professor Schiller anything in the matter. 
He does not realize that the Doris Fischer case alone reopens that 
of Flournoy. Mlle. Heléne Smith was not a closed or proved case. 
Romancing in it was an hypothesis and an unproved hypothesis 
at that. It was the only legitimate theory as our knowledge 
existed at the time. But the opposition to a spiritistic interpreta- 
tion of it was due entirely to the traces of subliminal coloring 
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in the alleged communications from Mars. The language, for 
instance, had too many affinities to the French to suppose that it 
was a Martian language. But the assumption that it should be 
anything else proceeds on the hypothesis that a Martian should 
communicate in his own language, an hypothesis wholly unwar- 
ranted by any knowledge we have of mediumship and the pro- 
cesses of communication. It may be natural to make it, but only on 
the supposition that we know what the process is, which either we 
do not know at all or which distinctly proves that communications 
must take the form of the mind through which they come. It was 
the absence of evidence for personal identity that prevented our in- 
terpreting Flournoy’s case as spiritistic. We were studying ev- 
dence not explanations, and as the evidence did not support a 
spiritistic hypothesis we were entitled to scepticism, tho it did not 
exclude either of two spiritistic explanations as possible. (1) The 
theory that a spirit was trying to communicate and yet had 
its thoughts made abortive by subconscious transformations in 
the passage and (2) the theory that an insane or cranky spirit who 
really believed in communication with Martians was transmitting 
his fool theory about it. We have no evidence in the special case 
that either of these is true. But we do know beyond question 
that there are many instances in which a communicator ts trying 
to get a certain message through and that it is greatly distorted 
by the process of transmission. This is true regardless of the 
question whether it is spiritistic or telepathic. Instances of it can 
be multiplied perhaps by the hundred in the work of Mrs. Piper, 
Mrs. Chenoweth and perhaps others. We have only to extend 
this idea to Flournoy’s case to make it perfectly intelligible in the 
light of spiritistic interpretation. In lieu of the evidence for it 
we could but refer it to subconscious romancing until we knew 
more about the process. But in such cases as the Gifford-Thomp- 
son, Stockton-de-Camp and Abbott-Ritchie type we got unmis- 
takable evidence of foreign influence, where a subjective study 
of them would lead only to romancing on their part or paranoia, 
but cross reference proved them spiritistic. The same has proved 
true in the case of the book Jap Herron purporting to come from 
Mark Twain. There was no evidence in the book that Mark 
Twain was the source of it and the knowledge of him by the 
medium forbade supposing that it was Mark Twain doing it. 
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Cross reference, however, proved that Mark Twain was the 
scource and tended to show that the hypothesis which I have 
long held is true; namely, that we may have cases in which stim- 
ulus is spiritistic and the contents largely or wholly subliminal. 
Between that extreme and cases of pure messages we may have 
intermediary types with varying degrees of purity and impurity 
in the messages. All the above cases mentioned, including that 
of Doris Fischer, prove that such cases as Sally Beauchamp and 
Mile. Heléne Smith have to be re-opened and may be instances 
in which spirits have been the stimulus and the contents immensely 
affected by the mind through which the phenomena came. The 
French type of the Martian language is quite natural in the 
Flournoy case on that conception of the facts. If the method 
of communicating is pictographic and symbolical the mind or 
minds through which the messages came would inevitably color 
and distort them into their own shape. If the communicator or 
foreign influence simply thinks and his or her thoughts assume 
pictographic shape in the mind of the medium or the control, the 
interpretation of the symbols would fall to these minds and not 
to the communicator, so that subjective influences would inevit- 
ably affect the result just as we find it. The arguments thus for 
subconscious romancing would not be so strong as they super- 
ficially appear. The degree of coloring would have to be decided 
in each case by investigation, but any degree of it would not be 
incompatible with spiritistic stimulus. Hence such cases as Sally 
Beauchamp and Mile. Helene Smith are re-opened by such as 
Doris Fischer and that of Mark Twain. They cannot be used as 
closed cases for divesting that of Doris Fischer of either its 
superficial or its supernormal characteristics. There is too much 
assuming that an unproved hypothesis is a fact in the sceptical 
solution of problems. No doubt in the argument about spirits 
with a sceptic we should have to assume that the Martian story in 
Flournoy’s case was a subjective romance. We could not apolo- 
gize for it on any account, but this is not the case with its scientific 
aspects. We have to measure possibilities on one side as well as 
the other, and the phenomena manifested through Mrs. Piper, 
Mrs. Chenoweth, Mrs. Verrall, Mrs. Holland and others indu- 
bitably proved, show that we are not dealing with unadulterated 
messages from the dead, a fact which, when once established, 
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proves that we cannot dogmatize on the sceptical side in the ex- 
planation of such cases as that of Mlle. Helene Smith, tho we 
concede without reserve that there was no superficial evidence 
whatever for spirits in it. 


I repeat that we are exposed to two illusions in psychic re- 
search. (1) The first is that of repeating an hypothesis until we 
believe it to be a fact. (2) The second is that of using an hy- 
pothesis for ad hominem effects and permitting ourselves to be- 
lieve it ad rem. That is, the necessities of conversion are confused 
with those of scientific proof and explanation. We advance a 
tentative hypothesis and from mere habit of using it as a foil to 
prevent hasty conclusions on our own part or to hold others at bay 
in their rush for spirits, we come to believe as fact what is mere 
tentative conjecture. That was the case with Sally Beauchamp 
and Mile. Helene Smith. As long as we have no conclusive evi- 
dence for a supernormal interpretation, we are quite justified in 
holding such negative hypotheses, and perhaps people will differ 
as to conclusive evidence in them. But when we have resolved 
like cases into spiritistic influences by cross reference, the case 
has to be re-opened. These individual cases do not stand on their 
own footing. If they did, we could never insist upon cumulative 
evidence. What has to be explained is the multiplication of 
similar types, even tho they are non-evidential, of cases which 
make spiritistic claims. When we investigate them subjectively 
and find no evidence of the supernormal, we simply say non 
probata to the verdict or claim of spirits. We cannot say non 
est to the possibility of it. Conviction depends upon evidence, 
the possibility not upon this at all. Then when cross reference 
methods come to our assistance and we find that non-evidential 
cases, regarded as such on their subjective lack of the supernor- 
mal, are connected with foreign stimulus, we simply form another 
class of spiritistic cases which we may call instigative as distinct 
from the transmissive, a distinction which I drew in the Doris 
case and which Professor Schiller does not remark in his account 
of the matter. It still leaves much to the influence of the sub- 
conscious, if evidence can be produced that it is responsible for 
contents, but it maintains that the subject’s own mind is not the 
sole originator of the phenomena. 

There are perplexities enough in the case still to be explained, 
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but they are not of the type that affects either the claims of telep- 
athy or normal knowledge of Mrs. Chenoweth. One of them is 
hinted at by Professor Schiller, but I cannot discuss it here. | 
may take it up in an article by itself. I am concerned in the 
present discussion only with the removal of absurd theories of 
telepathy in preparation for a constructive interpretation of such 
phenomena. The confessed ignorance of both Professor Schiller 
and Mrs. Sidgwick about the “ incarnate mind” and the “ pro- 
cesses of telepathy ” excludes the right to press telepathy after it 
has confessedly failed to explain certain facts, and especially after 
they admit that spirits exist and that we have evidence to believe 
in their communicating with us at times. When telepathy has 
been sufficiently scotched to make spiritism imperative, as 
they assume, it becomes them and all believers in it to apply it to 
the whole mass of facts. Mrs. Sidgwick is doubly obligated to 
do this in that, in her review of the Piper phenomena, she admit- 
ted that telepathy might be a process of intercommunication be- 
tween the dead and between the dead and the living, as well as 
between the living, a conception which forever shuts her off from 
using it as a rival of spiritistic hypotheses. After that conces- 
sion, she must make its application depend upon the evidence for 
specific contents in individual incidents. She would get into 
trouble there with the evidence for post-terrene knowledge of 
human events by spirits. But aside from this she and believers 
in the assumption she concedes are compelled, after making it, 
to use constructive hypotheses in the facts based upon their unity. 
But too many people are laboring under the illusion that each in- 
dividual incident has to be explained by itself and that each 
type of phenomena must have a separate explanation. This was 
all very well in the early stages of the game when we found no 
connections between them. But when we discover phenomena 
that unite several types of incidents we have to apply hypotheses 
that will cover all of them at once. For instance, I prove an 
apparition of a dying person to exclude expectation and anxiety. 
I must not hastily adopt any explanation. But suppose I find one 
in which the apparition is that of a deceased relative of the dying 
person coincident with death. I have a different phenomenon 
of great interest. While I might resort to telepathy to account 
for the first instance, I could not so easily resort to it to explain 
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the second one. It suggests more the doctrine of messengers. 
Now suppose I go to a psychic and this relative turns up and 
states, under conditions that make the fact supernormal, that she 
had appeared to the sitter to announce the death of her relative, the 
case assumes an evidential aspect in favor of spiritistic intervention 
for the whole series of phenomena. I have many phenomena that 
show this articulation and they tend to connect the whole field 
of supernormal phenomena under one general law that is non- 
telepathic, as that term is understood in opposition to spirits. 


This is only to say that there are no hard and fast lines be- 
tween one type of phenomena and another. Some of them 
combine two or three types in one group and these more complete 
types must furnish the explanations to the simpler ones. Care- 
ful study of mediumistic phenomena shows that a large group of 
them are so associated that we cannot escape the consideration of 
one explanation for the whole of them, tho we have to import ad- 
junctive and subordinate hypotheses drawn from normal and ab- 
normal psychology to help out in the unification. This is the pro- 
cess employed by psychopathology in its work and we require to 
imitate it in our procedure. There is even evidence that telepathy 
may be due to the intervention of spirits, even tho we require to 
suppose that the living are as necessary to the effect as the dead. 
If such a view should be justified, it would reverse the whole 
process that attracts the sceptic so persistently, and when we 
discover that telepathy is but one fact to be explained and that it 
does not explain the whole it will be hard to escape tolerance for 
this reversal of procedure. It is quite conceivable that telepathy 
is not a natural “ faculty ” of living organisms, but a function of 
their abnormal condition. That is, we may normally be so 
insulated that, like men on insulating stools in electrical experi- 
ments who cannot transmit electricity without contact with the 
ground, we may not be normally able to communicate with each 
other at all by telepathy; to do so may require us to get into 
rapport with the transcendental—a more or less abnormal condi- 
tion—in which we can be reached by the discarnate, who can 
disregard space limitations as we cannot and transmit thoughts 
consciously or unconsciously accessible to them to others equally 
receptive at moments. It is frequently claimed that this is the 
fact, but we have not proved such an hypothesis. It is entirely 
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reasonable however, and consists much more with the unity of 
the phenomena than the attempt to explain the whole field of 
mediumistic incidents by telepathy alone. This is only to say 
that we may be required to explain telepathic phenomena by 
spirits instead of explaining spiritistic ones by telepathy. Apart 
from the evidence, this is a priori just as conceivable as Mr. 
Podmore’s, Mrs. Sidgwick’s and Thompson Jay Hudson's telep- 
athy as an alternative to spirits. In any case the field is open and 
telepathy not a dogmatic solution of anything, much less a scien- 
tific hypothesis in the organic whole of psychic phenomena. 

Mrs. Sidgwick suggests the probability that the discarnate 
can commune with us subconsciously and she proposes this hope 
as a consolation for the bereaved as a substitute for conscious 
communication with mediums. I certainly do not have any evi- 
dence whatever for such an hypothesis. It may be true, but | 
concede this possibility only because of my ignorance and not 
because of knowledge. I very much doubt any contact of the 
discarnate with normal people. So far as my experience goes, it 
is limited to those that are psychic and Mrs. Sidgwick counsels all 
such people to avoid playing with the subject and not to allow 
the “ subliminal to get the upper hand’. I quite agree with that 
advice, but not merely because I fear the subliminal, but rather 
because there is danger of obsession. Insulation against all spir- 
itistic intervention or communion may be necessary to prevent 
invasions of this kind and our friends must put up with this 
inhibition as the price of saving the subject the embarrassments 
of obsession. It is only because there are some cases of dual 
personality that look like memories of previous obsessions that I 
concede the possibility of communication with the subconscious, 
but only on condition that the subject is psychic to begin with. 
This view of Mrs. Sidgwick has no such evidence in its support 
as she demands for the existence of spirits and the refutation of 
telepathy. It is curious that any unsupported hypothesis can 
secure easy credence provided it is not in favor of admitting the 
actual evidence at hand. It is like asking us to believe in the 
“communion of saints ’’ without evidence and to believe it when 
we are doubting or rejecting the only evidence we have for any 
relation whatever between the dead and the living. It is strange 
that “communion of the saints” is respectable without an 
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iota of evidence while communion with the plebs is denied per- 
haps for fear that our respectables might get into contact with 
their servants outside the physical universe. It is all very well 
to have them do our cooking and dusting, but heaven save us from 
supposing that they are spirits and can communicate with us! 

Perhaps I should say in what sense I use the term telepathy 
at all. I have defined it as representing mental coincidences be- 
tween living people, that exclude chance and normal sense percep- 
tion, and I have also said why I adopted that form of expression. 
3ut it may be important to say more about it to clarify its limita- 
tions more distinctly. (1) It is a megative conception. That is, 
“telepathy ” does not point to a causal process in any respect 
known. (2) It implies nothing more than the coincidences 
themselves, and no conditions affecting their occurrence. 

The consequence of this definition or conception of it is that 
I am in the position to deny the existence, or the known existence, 
of other features of it usually assumed. Many people iden- 
tify it with some mysterious vibrations and it is with this in view 
that the scientific man denies that there is any evidence for it. I 
had a conversation with one scientific man of recognized standing 
and he denied the existence of telepathy. When I affirmed it on 
the condition that the above definition was employed he agreed 
with me fully, but remarked that we should not call it telepathy, 
as that meant communication from mind to mind by mysterious 
vibrations. I think he was mistaken in his conception of the term, 
but he was not mistaken in his attitude about the conception of it 
entertained by him. If telepathy means to imply anything more 
than the coincidences named, I should agree with the stubborn 
sceptics that there is no evidence for it whatever in any form. 
But there can be no doubt that there are mental facts and coinci- 
dences in human experience that both exclude chance and are not 
evidence for spirits. For the sake of defining those facts which 
are evidence for discarnate beings I am willing to use the term 
telepathy, but not as an explanatory term. If we should discover 
that such coincidences are always accompanied by hyperaesthe- 
sia, as suggested by Professor Murray, it would exclude nine- 
tenths or perhaps ninety-nine-hundredths of the incidents included 
under it by the Society for Psychical Research, and there would 
be a large class of coincidences not evidential of the discarnate 
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and yet not “ telepathic ” as defined by the supposed condition of 
hyperaesthesia. But it will be apparent that I am in a position to 
admit that both believers and deniers of it in the unlimited sense 
may be right, according to the conception which they take of it. 
I imagine that the obstinate denial by scientific men is due en- 
tirely to the implication of causality specifically indicated in the 
term ‘“transmission”’. That carries with it associations of elec- 
tricity, ordinary speech, the telephone and any fact connected 
with undulations. Mr. Podmore and even Sir William Crookes 
encouraged this view of it. But it is this that the scientific man 
questions. He does not dispute the facts to which appeal has been 
made to prove “ telepathy’. He disputes only that you have been 
able to prove or define its implied modus operandi. Until you 
have determined this he is quite within his rights in assuming 
the sceptical attitude and I would wholly agree with him, even as 
to the “ telepathy ” which I have always thought proved. But I 
do not concede anything that implies a known cause operative in it, 
at least as used for classification by most psychic researchers. The 
experiments by Dr. John E. Coover, published in an elaborate 
Report by Leland Stanford Jr. University, do much to sustain this 
position. They tend to limit the application of the term, if they 
do not question the right to suppose any positive facts at all that 
can be called supernormal knowledge. 

The consequence of this view is that, in the wide application 
of the term, there is no common element but the coincidence, and 
that does not justify its use in selective phenomena of the type 
illustrating the personal identity of the dead. If the personal 
identity of the dead and the living were about equally divided 
in the records there might be some excuse for hesitation in the 
explanatory hypotheses. But there is no trace of such a condition. 
The only circumstance that suggests doubt is the expectancy of 
the observer as based upon what he thinks ought to come from 
spirits. We too easily take offence at the trivialities of the inci- 
dents, not reflecting that we do not know the conditions that affect 
communication and that trivialities are the primary condition of 
proving personal identity. There is, however, no excuse for this 
influence. As I have explained, we can make no assumptions 
about the kind of facts to be expected until we know something 
about the process associated with the coincidences. 
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The thing needful in this problem is the study of the psycho- 
logical processes: associated with communications of any kind, 
and we have only two detailed records in the English Proceedings 
that offer any chance of this. They are the Junot records, which 
were not annotated with any detail, and my own Report, whose 
Notes are not in as good shape as I would now make them. But 
we shall never have a clear and intelligible understanding of the 
problem until we get the full detailed records of all cases before 
students. In them we shall find the clue to what is going on and 
when we do this the telepathic hypothesis will be laughed out of 
court, even if you do not feel able to accept any other. When we 
eliminate a priori assumptions about what spirits would do and 
recognize that many messages are involuntary we shall find a 
clear and rational solution of the issue. No constructive view 
of the phenomena is possible as long as we select incidents that 
appeal to the literary tastes alone. The manner in which many 
scientific and literary people pricked up their ears and gave atten- 
tion to Patience Worth showed what was the matter with those 
who do not know what science is. They could not stand the truth 
but could lavish interest and praise upon lying literary produc- 
tions. The secret of the case is in the psychological complications 
which have their thread of unity and association in foreign 
influences, however meagerly they manifest in the complex mix- 
ture of supernormal and abnormal phenomena. Any other view 
of the matter is sure to lead to obscurantism and respectable 
illusions. 
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SPIRITUALISM AMONG SAVAGES. 
sy JAMEs H. Hysvop. 


It is well known that nearly all savages believe in spirits or 
the continuance of some form of life after death. But very little 
has been done to reduce their beliefs to anything like an intel- 
ligible form or to connect them with the beliefs of civilized 
peoples. The usual method of studying them is to give a literal 
translation of their language about them into our own and to 
describe their external observances in connection with their be- 
liefs. But this is a very poor way to obtain a correct view of their 
real beliefs. Literal translation of savage languages is no better 
than the literal translation of civilized philosophies from one lan- 
guage into another, and unless we have some key to the savage 
mind and the real meaning of their ceremonies, which we do not 
always have, we can form no adequate conception of what their 
actual beliefs are. It is true that a comparison of different 
statements about them, the more absurd with the more intelli- 
gible, will afford some reasonable conception of what they believe. 
But even then it requires a sympathetic mind and some acquaint- 
ance with psychology to get away from a very false conception 
of them. For instance, a savage may say that a spirit dwells in 
a piece of wood, and we with our Cartesian and advanced phi- 
losophies will treat the belief as preposterous. That, of course, 
is because we have drawn a radical distinction between organic 
and inorganic matter, which the savage has not done. He is 
much nearer the conception of hylozoism than we are: that is, the 
animistic nature of all reality. We limit it to “ living * matter and 
then naturally enough attribute absurdity to any doctrine that 
animates inorganic matter. But many people come near to sav- 
age beliefs who attach any mystery to the Ouija Board or the 
Planchette ; who suppose that the cause of the phenomena famil- 
iarly associated with these instruments somehow resides in them. 
But now if we will only examine for a moment the state of mind 
or ideas which some of our neighbors entertain regarding the 
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Ouija and the Planchette we shall find that, in spite of their 
readiness to think that there is something about those instruments 
which explains the phenomena associated with them, they do not 
think of it as having the same sort of relation to the instruments 
that the soul has to the body. Their notions may be vague 
beyond description or definition, but they do not for a moment 
confuse them with the clearer ideas, true or false, of the relation 
of a supposed soul to the physical body. It is quite possible that 
it is much the same with savages about fetishism. It is not likely 
that their distinctions are so sharply drawn as ours, because they 
do not make as clear to themselves in their theories the distinction 
between inorganic and organic matter. But for aught we know 
they may have a different conception of the relation of spirits 
to the inorganic things from that of their relation to the organic. 
It might require a careful investigation to determine anything 
about it. But the simplicity of their language is no assured proof 
that their mental distinctions are not more elastic. 

However all this may be, the’cry of fetishism does not of itself 
convey any complete conception of their beliefs and it is no help 
to science to compare psychic research with fetishism, which one 
University President, who ought to know better, has often done. 
It still remains to form a more definite conception of savage beliefs 
and I am sure that psychic research will be the means of doing 
this, and it will not be by laying any stress on the conceptions 
which center around the distinction between organic and inor- 
ganic matter, as regards either their truth or falsity. It must 
come out of the study of phenomena among savages which the 
civilized man has as much neglected as among his own kind. 
Some hint of this has been given in Tylor’s Primitive Culture 
and Fraser’s Belief in Immortality among Savages. There is 
in these authors a more distinct recognition, especially in the 
latter a very distinct recognition, of some things which enable 
us to give the pedigree to many savage beliefs. People so prim- 
itive in their ideas and so ignorant generally would naturally 
enough distort the meaning of their experiences, as we may well 
observe in folk lore that reflects the same kind of experiences that 
psychic research has reduced to something intelligible and less 
imaginative or distorted. 

A very long discussion of this matter is possible, but it is not 
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necessary. I intend this only as preliminary to the report of some 
personal experiences of an official of the English government in 
Africa who was himself clairvoyant and was able to obtain 
phenomena which are highly important in the study both of the 
savages among whom he lived and also in the study of psychic 
phenomena among ourselves. He made an official report on the 
priestess and “god” of certain tribes in Nyassaland to his 
superior officer in the government, at the request of that officer 
himself. In the course of his investigations he reports some ex- 
periences of his own which are extremely valuable as throwing 
light upon what actually occurred with the savages and which 
would never be understood by men like Herbert Spencer, and upon 
processes with which psychic researchers are becoming familiar. 
I refer to experiences which are perfectly intelligible on the hy- 
pothesis of pictographic processes in the connection between 
a material and a spiritual world. I am publishing this report of 
his investigations and experiences mainly to bring out this fact. 
The gentleman had no prior conception of the facts accumulated 
by the English Society and no preconceived ideas that would in- 
fluence him in either the formation or the presentation of his 
experiences. Consequently they come as a sort of confirmation 
from an independent quarter of the theory which can be advanced 
from the facts recorded in Phantasms of the Living and defended 
in Vol. VI. of the Proceedings of the American Society. 

In the past savage descriptions of their beliefs and experiences 
were interpreted realistically and not from the standpoint of sub- 
jective products by objective causes. That is, there has been 
little or no recognized tendency to suppose that what was inter- 
preted as real was veridical hallucination and so had all the mean- 
ing of objective reality except its correspondence to the sensory 
experience. It seems that our informant, being clairvoyant, had 
the same kind of apparitions that the savages had and reported 
to him, but that he was well aware of their subjective, tho verid- 
ical nature, if I may combine terms usually employed to make a 
distinction. We can only object that his alleged experiences 
were due to preconception and imagination after knowing what 
the savages reported. But he reports experiences with which we 
are familiar in hysteria and which are themselves constantly asso- 
ciated with probably supernormal phenomena. Moreover, his 
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account of the phenomena, tho connected with Christian concep- 
tions, is so consistent with what we know of veridical phenomena 
that an appeal to imagination and preconception would have to 
give evidence for them. The general account is so constant with 
what is known among savages everywhere and so intelligibly 
explained by pictographic processes that there is little ground 
to question the substantial accuracy of his account. Its very 
agreement with experimental work in psychic research also helps 
to protect the narrative as well as the interpretation of our own 
facts. Hence the report should be a valuable one to scientific 
knowledge. 


I am not publishing here the original and detailed Report of 
the informant, as it contains many incidents and personal experi- 
ences which would not be understood rightly by general readers. 
The author expresses himself as one who understands the nature 
of the phenomena, but does not make the reader understand 
them as he does. His descriptions and opinions embodying ex- 
planations create the impression of a reality about them which he 
does not intend and which most scientific persons, accustomed 
to interpret language realistically would not accept. Many of 
these incidents and opinions are omitted from the account here 
printed, but in those narrated by the author there is the appear- 
ance of “‘ materialized’ or material things which represent what 
is apparently or actually impossible. For instance, the immense 
serpent which he reports to have seen. It was evident to me that 
the author did not regard his apparitions as representing reali- 
ties of a material character, but this view was not superficially 
evident. Consequently I made inquiries of him to have this made 
clear. I simply asked questions requiring an answer and the 
following shows exactly what he believed about the apparitions. 


“T do not have constant experiences of the kind menticned in 
connection with my visit to the Mbona compound at Fort Herald, 
Nyassaland, East Africa. Sometimes clairvoyance comes in greater 
or less degree, but not much more so than is the case with many men 
and women, if my judgment does not err. 


“The serpent and the dragon were both clairvovant objects 
strictly speaking. The former could be seen through, but the latter 
was so distinctly clear and outlined that it has left the impression 
on my memory as having been so very close to the physical plane 
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as to render it visible to the naked eye. Its form was certainly 
dense: that is, I mean to say that it could not be seen through 
as was the serpent. Neither of them was a real living creature 
as understood by the term ‘ visible’: that is, to the human eye. 


“It was not a real animal that I tied to a tree, but it was the 
same, or what looked like the same dragon. It was a clairvoyant 
occurrence. 


“No one has ever experimented on me in regard to these 
phenomena. Colleagues tried influencing me while asleep one night 
up in the Kirk Mountains in Nyassaland and succeeded in making 
me call out, and I have influenced a doctor in such a way that, 
altho he did not believe in occultism, or said he did not, he was 
caused to think an operation was being performed to his two legs.” 


It is thus apparent in the answers to my queries that the 
author was aware that his apparitions were not objective realities 
to sense perception, and that they were clairvoyant hallucinations. 
That they were veridical is suggested by the fact that they were 
the same as the savages had experienced, and you may explain 
them in any way you please. The phenomena become intensely 
interesting on the supposition that they are veridical hallucina- 
tions. It is worth noting that a corporal under the informant 
himself confirmed the incident of the dragon, as having seen it 
himself, as well as the author and others. Assuming it, we have 
the pictographic process implied after we have proved it to exist 
elsewhere and thus to strengthen the probability that the experi- 
ences were genuine, tho not implying by that term that they were 
what the ordinary layman would take them to be. 


Our informant’s superior officers were apparently acquainted 
with the fact that the savages had some peculiar practices, but 
they had no means of understanding them. They had to interpret 
them to the point of view of fraud and conjuring, because the 
description of the facts by the savages themselves made no dis- 
tinction between reality and hallucination. Our informant’s 
clairvoyant capacities enabled him to make this distinction and 
to give meaning to what he heard and observed among the 
savages. He was quite aware of the non-real character of some 
of his experiences: that is, of their hallucinatory, tho veridical, 
character, and this fact puts an entirely different color on his 
experiences. Naively realistic conceptions of the phenomena are 
banished from view, tho we regard them as having some kind 
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of objective meaning. ‘That suffices to vindicate the application 
of psychic research to the ideas and experiences of primitive 
peoples. : Hence it is extremely important to have such an account 
as we here publish. We could wish that it was much more com- 
plete, and indeed we shall never have an adequate idea of such 
phenomena until we send out trained scientific men, and especially 
such as are either able to investigate psychic phenomena which 
they do not themselves have, or properly developed psychics who 
may have experiences equivalent to cross references and which 
may throw light on the cruder experiences of uncivilized people. 


We print first the letter of Mr. Hetherwick who asked in it 
for information regarding savage beliefs in regard to spirits. 
Then will follow our informant’s account of a visit to “ Mbona ”, 
which is the name of the deity respected by the savages whom he 
visited. The evidence points to this deity’s being a deceased 
human being of their own tribe. With this explanation the story 
must create its own interest.—Editor. 


Tue BLANTYRE MiIssIon. 


Blantyre, British Central Africa, 


December 12th, 1904. 
Dear Mr. Racey: 
I had hoped to have seen you when you were in Blantyre. The 


next time you are in the district I hope you will call on us here at 
the Mission. 


I hear that when you were at Chiromo or Port Herald as Col- 
lector you had a good deal to do with the Mbona who was the noted 
Prophet and Soothsayer of the Lower River District. I shall be 
glad if you can give me any notes on the subject. I am much in- 
terested in such native beliefs—and especially at present as I have 
been appointed to compile an account of the native beliefs and 
customs for the members of the late Missionary conference held 
here in October. This is to deal with all the tribes in the Protector- 
ate—and I wish to make it as complete as possible. Any beliefs on 
the subjects of the Mbona naturally have a bearing on the attitude 
of the native to the unseen world. If you can give me any ideas 
you have formed it will be of great service to me, and perhaps may 
lead to further discoveries of similar kind elsewhere. I believe we 
have only got but a little way into the native mind regarding the 
spiritual and unseen world, and till we are able to understand his 
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attitude to this side of human life we cannot say we have at all 
understood the man or his faith. 


I am working just now at the subject of spirit possession—the 
native belief as to objects and animals being the abodes of spirits 
and souls of the dead—and I think this will explain a good deal of 
what has long puzzled us as to the native faith in charms and 
medicines, etc., etc. This will also be the explanation of the native 
ideas on the subject of possession of human beings by spirits of the 
dead. 


Any local superstition of the native mind on the question of 
spirit possession will be of interest as tending to throw light on the 
general question I have mentioned. 


The existence of the Mbona was long known to me from hear- 
ing the Mangyanja speak of him or her as the chief resource of the 
natives when in distress of famine or pestilence or war. The old 
Makololo chiefs at Nchirala, Mikolongo, Mlomba’-s etc., used to 
send down and question the shrine as the main avenue to the unseen 
and spiritual. It was therefore a noted center of native faith in 
the old days. 


I should be glad if at any time you could give me any notes of 
the discoveries you made in the matter. I am asking a good deal— 
but if you have any leisure moments you may be able to give me 
a few ideas on the subject. Believe me, 


Yours very faithfully, 
ALEXANDER HETHERWICK. 


Blantyre, British Central Africa, 
22nd December, 1904. 
Dear Mr. Racey: 

Many thanks for your notes of your experiences with the Mbona. 
They are most interesting and valuable as throwing light on a part 
of native life and faith that has never yet been studied to my 
knowledge. 


In your district long ago there was another Mbona who lived 
at Maseya’s village at Mlomba on the other side of the river. She 
was a woman—and was consulted frequently on matters by the 
villagers who evidently believed her powers. You may find some- 
thing of her if you inquire at the village of the old men. 


Another with similar powers used to be located on the Upper 
Shire at Gwaza’s. This one took the form of a snake and had con- 
siderable fame in the country when I came into the country twenty 
years ago. 
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In his book on the “ Early Days of the Universities Missions ” 
Mr. Rowley states that the top of the hill Cholo was the abode of 
another Mbona. It will be interesting to find if there are any tra- 
ditions of others who have died. Evidently the Misanje one has 
or had the greater fame for his powers, as he was consulted by the 
people in the whole river valley—the Makololo and others. 


I hear you had some one [sic] trying experiences with the recent 
rains. I hope they are stopped now. Our Mission station at Mlanje 
suffered badly. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALEXANDER HETHERWICK. 


MBONA. 
A Spirit Deity of the Shire River Valley, Nyassa Land. 


It came to my notice that a sort of mental servility existed 
amongst certain natives of the Wanyanja tribe towards some power 
whose influence was great. Upon following this up it came to my 
knowledge that at a place named Msnje on the Lower Shire River, 
the spirit of a departed chief whose name was “ Mbona ” or “ good ” 
was reported to live and whom the Mbewi or loyal followers re- 
garded as a God, the Mbewi taking their name from an alleged 
holy family, now almost extinct. It was stated that Mbona was in 
the habit of communicating with humanity through his wife, a 
negress, or by other ways of which later, that he return [ed] for pres- 
ents, he could bring rain, cause “infiti” or witchcraft ; that he had the 
power to turn himself into a snake sometimes visiting his wife in 
this form, when he would entwine himself about her, or he could 
make himself appear as a dog, lion, leopard, bird, or other creature. 
Europeans on visiting the “sacred” enclosure of the deity were 
expected to dress in black clothes or blue calico, and give a present 
of gold coin. The god’s spiritual power was said to be so great as 
to be able to cause death to anyone rash enough to violate his 
sanctuary or otherwise incur his displeasure. Natives held him in 
awe and trembled with fear when they came in contact with what 
was said to be his spiritual power of entering into and causing, dur- 
ing occupation, the one possessed to speak, act or do his best [behest]. 


Being curious to know more of so interesting a matter and 
having occasion to reside temporarily near the “shrine”, so said 
to be, I made inquiries, but at first evasive replies were given to the 
effect that two minor chiefs were the only fetish men in that vicinity. 
These men-strangers were asked to come and see me, as they ran 
close by. My bungalow was situated on the Pt. Herald Hills, some 
three miles from the office by the Shire River. While being carried 
home one evening by machila (hammock) bearers, a vision was seen, 
or caused to be seen of two men whose intention appeared to us 
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to cause harm. With will power they were contended with, there 
appeared to be more reality than imagination in the dream. By 
sheer strength these intruders were quieted. 


The following day the identical men of my vision replied to my 


summons, having the exact expression as that which they had at the 
close of the dream. 


A few days later it came to my knowledge where Mbona’s com- 
pound was situated and I decided to pay him a visit. Upon telling 
some friendly natives of my intention, they begged me not to do 
so, saying that | would die and my death would be upon them for 
showing where the place was. 


It was said that two Europeans had been caused to die some 
years before, and others through causing displeasure, also that 
friendly intelligences were allowed to interview the spirit by means 
of presents. It was understood that there was no cause for alarm, 
for if Mbona was bad why reverence him, and on the other hand, 
if he was good, he would do no mischief. While traveling to him, 
and while still some fourteen miles from Nasanje of the “ sacred” 
compound, I felt a sickening sensation, a pain in the back of my 
head and a feeling as if an invisible creature was trying to get me 
into its power. With all my strength I fought it off until it left me, 
weak but without pain. It then came to me that Mbona or an ally 
had been disappointed. 


On the following day after much persuasion, my bearers finally 
arrived near the Mbona gardens. While approaching and when 
some five hundred yards away, my attention was drawn to the grass, 
where to my astonishment I saw, or was caused to see what ap- 
peared to be a snake, some 300 feet in length. It was inert, and on 
looking back, the head seemed to be have been severed from the 
trunk. Further, to my amazement, I saw or was caused to see, 
a beast come from a group of trees, which darting through the air 
without flying, alighted on the Pt. Herald Hills and clung to the 
rocks with its claws. I particularly noted the creature. Its body 
was all over white and glossy. Its head seemed somewhat like that 
of a horse, the eyes were of a lurid red, the open mouth showed the 
tongue to be pink, the feet were those of a lion. There were com- 
paratively small wings and a long white tail with a pair of black 
nippers or sting at the end. 


It was found there were two villages, one where Mbona lived 
with his wife Salima surrounded by attendants, and the other owned 
by Mbango, a chief, whose attitude it was to act as caretaker. 
Mbango being absent, his son, Chatayika, offered to show me the 
“sacred” compound, requesting first that I should dress in blue 
calico, or failing to do this, take off my helmet and boots. He also 
asked that my native attendant who had been persuaded to come 
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with great difficulty, and whose teeth were chattering with fear, 
should strip himself, he himself having already done so. The air 
about Mbona’s place was hushed, tranquil and solemn. The huts 
lying in the shade of trees seemed not to have been renewed for 
years. Upon my approach a man bearing unmistakable signs of 
mental or magnetic power, rose to meet me. Upon asking to see 
Salima he called a female attendant to warn her of the presence of 
visitors. There was a large reed enclosure, inside of which it was said 
to be dangerous to go. Upon entering it was found that the reed 
fence extended around two sides of a mangre [? the word circum- 
ference erased]. Outside was the grove from which what may be 
called the beast had come. A heavy, graveyard air was distinctly 
prevalent. The birds in the over-hanging trees, sang in a quiet 
dreamy manner. There were huts, one occupied by Salima, the 
second evidently for Mbona, which appeared to be unused, and the 
third contained food and drink offerings. There was a pool of 
water by the grove. 


Upon asking for Salima, the attendant said she would not show 
herself, that she would not come out as she was too great to meet 
me. She however spoke and greeted me a “ good-morning”. I 
replied that I had come to see her, if a bad woman she could stay 
where she was, if a good woman, what was she afraid of, upon 
which she came out dressed in blue calico and shook hands. She 
had a fine, strong, almost beautiful face, brilliant black eyes, and 
a sweet, gentle voice. In answer to my questions, Salima answered, 
as readily as I can recollect, she answered that her husband had 
been absent for a short while, that he came to her as a man. She 
was not quite sure whether as a spirit or a human being, that he told 
her what to say to people, and how to answer questions, that he 
had the power to transpose himself into one kind of animal or an- 
other, to make rain, to cause destitution, famine, punishment, and 
so on. That he was indeed God of the Senna, Chicunda and Wan- 
yanja natives, who believed, some having turned in their allegiance. 
She admitted Mbona had the power to cause or inspire fear. [ 
pointed out that our God was paramount and His rule was one of 
love, justice and truth, proof being in myself, as I showed no signs 
of fear, which she admitted was so. During this conversation I 
again felt a strong, living presence around to over-power or hyp- 
notize me, and it caused the same headache in the back of my head 
as on the previous occasion. But I over-mastered this and my mind 
and strength renewed usual buoyancy. At the same time the sun 
shone naturally through the atmosphere, the graveyard air vanished 
completely, and the birds sang out as other birds do. 


I examined Salima’s and the attendant’s hands. Judging by 
rules of cheiromancy, they showed signs of clairvoyance, a great 
deal more so in the former than in the latter. The female attendant 
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present, had been hypnotized into a state verging I thought on the 
extent of imbecility. She and the others had a most diabolical 
appearance. 


Upon returning home various natives who previously had been 
* ¥* * were now quiet and law abiding. 


I learned that during spirit dances, by means of a medium, these 
spirits can converse with those living in the flesh, that Mbona was 
reported to be able to observe or draw out the spirit of anyone not 
strong enough to oppose him, and put his spirit into an individual 
or group of individuals and cause his wishes to be carried out. For 
instance, obsess a river pilot and cause him to run his steamer 
aground, or to make one feel so ill as to lose courage, illustrations 
of which have been witnessed. Natives allege to sometimes become 
possessed with Mbona who goes into them and causes them to cry 
out, “I, Mbona, want palm wine for my wife Salima ”’, or food, or 
cloth, as the case may be. Sometimes the native while speaking, 
lies writhing on the ground, or if Mbona wishes to speak to anyone 
even at a distance, his spirit is said to go through space to that one, 
who no doubt would be a Mbewi, or faithful people and would speak 
to their inner consciousness, also know their thoughts and direct 
their actions. 


In order to procure a new wife (the old ones are reported to die 
about every four years) Mbona designates the girl, her father, chief 
and village. An attendant is sent to ask her, but carries a bundle of 
short spears. Their symbol I take to be a punishment should his 
desire be disregarded. 

Previous to my visit there had been famine and crops were again 
dying for want of water. Curiously enough the eight successive 
days rain fell in refreshing showers. 

The above recent experiences are given as nearly as possible for 
me to relate them. 

Rospert R. Racty, 
10 June, 1904. 


The following is the letter of the official asking questions 
about the incidents in the report. Following will be our inform- 
ant’s reply.—Editor. 


Avucust 20th, 1904. 

Dear R 

I was much interested in your account in your monthly report 

of your visit to Mbona’s establishment and should like to ask you 

something further about details which you didn’t mention. Perhaps 

you wouldn’t mind giving me further light on the following points, 
and indeed any other details you can think of. 
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What about Salima? was she quite young, middle aged, or a hag? 
Do you think she had any hypnotic power? Was she, do you think, 
genuine in her belief of Mbona’s reality or an unwilling tool or 
dupe? 

You state in your report “ Salima...... then understood she 
had become a widow.” What does that mean? 

How long has the Mbona business been going on? Two years 
or fifty? Did Salima say what Mbona was like? I understand 
that a pilgrim to Mbona is received in the enclosure (By day? or 
night?) and puts his questions to Salima who sits concealed in her 
hut and Salima answers the questions. Is there any formality or 
sacrifice gone through as far as you’ve heard of, except the taking 
off the applicant’s clothes? How was it Salima acquiesced so readily 
in leaving Mbona’s place and going to Makweia’s? I suppose all the 
people, Salima and attendants are Chikunda. 


Were there any paintings or figures on the hut, such as are met 
on the West Coast, for instance, fishes thus: [Drawing of a fish] ? 

Why has Mbona such influence? What special signs or wonders 
is he supposed to have effected? Is he a malign spirit or a benign 
or both? Is he supposed (by the natives of course) to be pro-infiti 
or anti-infiti? 

Is he supposed to be immortal? What age is he said to be? 

Did Salima know she would cease to be Mbona’s wife in a year? 

I hope you won’t be bothered by these queries but I am some- 


what interested in these matters and so shall be much obliged for 
any further details. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) 





PEARCE. 


CHIRANO, 11 February, 1904. 
Dear Major P.: 

Your letter of the 8th inst. regarding “ Mbona” was received 
yesterday and I will answer your questions as well as possible. At 
the time of my visit I was not thinking of making many inquiries, 
as my idea was to see about taxes and endeavor to put an end to a 
wholesale system of influence which was clear to me not to be in 
harmony with law and order. 


Salima was a middle-aged woman, with rather fine, negroid 
features, plain-spoken and gentle (for her class). She had indi- 
cations of great clairvoyance; hypnotic influence would naturally 
follow and was an excellent medium of more. than ordinary high 
grade judging by palmistry or cheirognomy. She was genuine in 
her belief of Mbona’s reality and regarded herself as his wife. 
Her exact words in the office were, “I am Mbona’s wife” said in 
a wistful, confident way, She also said, “ He is Sultan.” 
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The Mbona business has been going on for some years. Mac- 
donald says for a very long time. I did not inquire into this how- 
ever. Pilgrims are received during the day (I do not know about 
being allowed in at night, but should think not). Natives, however, 
have repeatedly told me they have heard Mbona speaking loudly at 
night, through Salima, I suppose. Salima receives visitors sitting 
concealed in her hut. I asked her who told her what to answer and 
she said “ Mbona ” and that he spoke as a spirit through her as a 
human being, but she also said he was present at times as a man. 
The formality gone through is this, that presents are brought of 
food and blue calico, no other color is asked for. Europeans are 
asked for £1, 2s., in gold. Salima wore blue calico and said that 
Mbona demanded this color, as they say in their vernacular, “ black 
calico”. Visitors are requested to wear black clothes, or go without. 
Failing to do this it is said they will die. It is also said that if anyone 
shook a bird he would also die. Salima said Mbona comes to her 
in the form of a man, who turned himself into a snake, dog, lion, 
leopard, monkey or any other wild animal at pleasure. I do not 
know if Salima and her people are Chickunda. She said her father 
was Mbewi of Chikwawa. From that I should judge she is a 
Mayanga. 

There were no paintings or pictures on the huts. My reason 
for knowing Mbona’s influence has come through knowledge of 
metaphysics. For a long time I noticed that nearly all lower class 
natives were being held in some powerful influence, which kept 
them in a state of slavery or thralldom. I followed my studies and 
finally ran across this “ devil” deity at Port Herald, and noticed 
too, that the slavishness of mind had increased amongst these people 
living in touch with Mbona compound. ‘The threats (reports) to 
Europe of death and the final consummation of these decrees, caused 
me to watch very closely and I came to the conclusion that powerful 
hypnotic influence was being used to direct minds at the will of some 
power. Twice in the office at Pt. Herald, I felt myself attacked, 
and fought it off (by the help of God). I saw natives acting in a 
sleepy, semi-conscious manner. A whipping or any kind of scolding 
had no effect. The more intelligent ones were brighter, but more 
indifferent. The police acted like a number of electrified bodies, 
and I felt much of the curious state of affairs was directed at myself. 

My visit was not wholly described in the official report, for I 
did not think there was any use to tell what might not gain credence. 
On Sunday afternoon, the 17th ult. I was in camp some miles out 
when I realized a powerful pressure was being brought on myself 
to cause “ fear”, and after fighting this off I told the police corporal 
that Mbona’s power was beaten, and that he would see that it would 
be so on the morrow. On Monday, the 18th ult., I told my men to 
take me to the Mbona compound. On the way they begged of me 
not to go, as I should die, and they would feel responsible for my 
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death. On approaching I saw a vision of a snake about 100 yards 
long, fifty yards of which had passed, and on looking back, it ap- 
peared to be inert. I saw its head appeared mutilated, that is cut 
off. Immediately afterward, I saw another vision of a very large 
animal that I should call a dragon. It had a head flatter than a 
horse, fiery eyes, red mouth, wings, body like a lion, as also the feet 
and mane, and a long tail with a scorpion’s sting (color black 
brown) at the end. The whole skin was white and of a glossy, 
silk texture, and the beast appeared in good condition. It went onto 
the Pt. Herald hills and clung to the rocks by means of its powerful 
claws. I then felt a great weight, as it were become raised from 
my mind. 

Chatayika, chief Mbango’s son, said his father was away, but 
would come. We went to the Mbona village about 500 yards away. 
Chatayika, in a most deplorable state of habitual funck, trembling 
from head to foot, accosted me and [I] spoke without fear as indeed 
I had none. He wanted to take off his things which I objected to. 
Chatayika acquiesced at my interference as already described and 
at the village we waited a moment for a female attendant to tell 
Salima we had come. We were met by a male attendant (the one 
who was to accompany Salima to Makweras) and who I noticed 
was also a powerful clairvoyant and hypnotist. We went into the 
compound and Salima came out as I have already described in my 
report. We had a rather long discussion about the relative powers 
of God and Mbona. I showed my argument, they theirs, to a cer- 
tain extent Chatayika saw the absurdity of comparison of the whole 
thing and laughed; so did also Pakoja (the surgeon). In conver- 
sation, Salima understood that Mbona had left her some time before 
and acknowledged my personality to be more powerful than his, 
since I showed no fear, something apparently unusual to them. I 
explained my attitude was due to power given by God, that it was 
not human. They acquiesced in this. I asked where Mbona was. 
Salima said she did not know. I told her where his spirit was, that 
he had been seen by myself and that he was chained up and said, 
“You are therefore a widow, your husband has left you.” (I did 
not like to ask if she had been accustomed to go in for spiritual 
cohabitation, as it struck me it would be impertinent.) She said yes 
that she knew it. I asked her what she would do and she said she 
would remain where she was. We parted very amicably, shaking 
hands. 

Chatayika’s mind then became in harmony with my own, the 
corporal remained somewhat in doubt and asked permission to run 
to the station. He told the other police what had happened as they 
would be anxious. When it appeared later that the Mbona place 
was to be visited by some of the railway men, I thought it a good 
opportunity to call on Salima and tell her she was in danger, which 
I did. She then lost her head and asked where she was to go. I 
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told her that perhaps she might return to her father (Mbewli) as 
was customary amongst their people when they arrived at her condi- 
tion. She replied she could not, but would like to go to Makwera. To 
this I consented, and after she left the natives appeared to settle 
into a state of most noticeable harmony for a while. 


I might add that I have noticed Europeans to have been under 
this state of influence, probably from the same source. 


I am now told that Salima did not pass Chirrmo, but that she 
returned back to Pt. Herald. 


Mbona is supposed to be able to make rain. I know of no other 
wonders which he is supposed to have effected, except that he has 
held natives in the utmost state of terror. Their spirit dances seem 
to have some vague connection with these “devil” deities (as a 
matter of fact I know they do). I use the plural as it is said by 
report that others of a secondary nature are existent. 


The natives say Mbona is good, but they can’t make the recent 
famine fit in. Also after Mbona’s wife went it rained constantly. 


This also caused them some wonderment, but I cannot vouch for 
the truth of the matter. 


He is supposed to be pro-infiti, that is, it is reported but cannot 
vouch for its truth that Grant and Sinderman were pronounced to 
be under penalty of death, and this was why Grant went away in 
such a hurry. It was told me by Wm. Arnott of the A. L. C. at 
Pemtambwi. He, however, seems to be very excited at times—I 
cannot see, however, why Grant should have been pronounced infiti, 
because I am told he went to Mbona’s establishment and followed 
the prescribed rules for an interview. 


I cannot answer whether Mbona is regarded as immortal or not, 
nor what age he is. He has shown himself to Salima and myself 
in a vision as an aged negro, and I am strongly inclined to believe 
the current report that he is an old and very cunning man who 
keeps himself concealed. This belief of mine is strengthened by 
previous experiences. 


Salima understood she was a widow after my interview (but 
I am inclined now to think I was mistaken in taking the dragon to 
be Mbona). I did not think of the matter for a year, but there is 
some knowledge of time in connection with the matter for the * * 
corporal Pakoja said he feared he would die. I said, “ You see, God 
is the stronger spirit and therefore why not trust in Him?” He said, 
‘“‘T will believe if in ten months or a year I do not die.” 


Yesterday I telegraphed “ To answer letter, personal interview 
preferred ” because I am told I have committed an offense against 
an order in council through interference with a national religion and 
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do not quite understand. But I may as well tell you that becoming 
a believer in God, while following out scientific research of a kind 
I stumbled across, I was led to this spiritualism and know that what 
I have stated is true. 
Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) R. R. R. 


P.S. Iam led to think that much of the curious spirit displayed 
by the natives about her is due to spiritualism and they are in- 
fluenced thus against the authority or friendliness of the white man 
until they came to know how great is the ignorance in which they 
have been kept. Of course the whole applies to all the world, only 
here it takes an exaggerated and more simply defined place in the 
minds of men. I hope my effort will show you I have tried to 
answer what you want. To my mind all this is merely a peep into 
the next grade or plane of life into which mortals pass and also a 
short chapter on the great truth of nature, to which I have been 
introduced for good purposes I believe. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. R. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


INCIDENTS OF AN ILLNESS. 
By James H. Hystop. 


In Vol. VIL. pp. 591-592 I abbreviated a set of incidents in 
regard to the illness of my daughter, because I could not find the 
record | had made of the facts in detail. Recently in going over 
the files to put them in order I found the original report and | 
publish it as made. In the article referred to I was discussing 
the subject of “ Spiritual Healing” and giving incidents that 
were coincidental with claims of that kind, whether they proved 
it or not. The present record contains no striking incidents such 
as would impress any one as conclusive evidence for the super- 
normal, but it contains hints of a borderland condition which 
make the record valuable in studying better records. There were 
a few incidents of clairvoyance in the case, as the record shows. 
It might be suspected that they were chance coincidences, but the 
manner in which they occurred and the circumstances are against 
this supposition. They are not striking enough to force the 
sceptic to think otherwise, but they are exactly what has been 
noticeable in cases where the supernormal was undoubted and, as 
we cannot always assume that coincidences shall be evidentially 
striking, we must remain content with regarding them as suggest- 
ing further observation under better circumstances. The inter- 
esting statement through Mrs. Chenoweth, however, does much 
to support the fact that outside influences were at work on the 
case. After my daughter recovered I returned to my experiments 
with Mrs. Chenoweth and the matter was brought up sponta- 
neously in regard to my daughter in the trance. The newspapers 
had gotten hold of the child’s illness and had mentioned it with 
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the name. Mrs. Chenoweth knew that much, but nothing more. 
In fact none of the incidents of the treatment had gotten into the 
papers and I had remained absolutely silent about it to Mrs. Chen- 
oweth. In the course of a sitting the child’s mother communi- 
cated and one incident showed definite evidence of the supernor- 
mal. The mother said that, if I had not held the child’s hands, 
she, the mother, could not have done what she did. Mrs. 
Chenoweth knew nothing about my having held the child’s hands. 
The record shows what I did. The significance of the fact lies 
as much in its conformity with what is constant in mental and 
spiritual healing as in the fact of supernormal information. 


The record is published mainly to complete what has been 
summarized in the earlier discussion, and taken with similar 


instances may help to encourage further observation and experi- 
ment.—Editor. 


Feb. 5th, 1910. 

I was in Toledo at my experiments on the date of the 3rd and 
had just finished a letter for my sister in reply to one from her in 
which she said my daughter was not any worse and that I need not 
worry. I had been told that I would receive a telegram in case of 
need. I was dressing to mail my letter, and to call at the office of a 
friend for some possible mail from Indianapolis. I heard three light 
knocks at the door and called for the person to come in. The knocks 
were repeated and I again called to come in. But no answer to my 
call. I then went to the door and found no one there. It shot into 
my mind then for the first time that I might receive a telegram. 
In two or three minutes the telephone rang and I was told that a 
telegram had just come to the office of my friend. I hurried to get 
it and found it demanded my leaving immediately for New York. 
] hastened to the telegraph office, sent the telegram and went at 
once to the ticket office for my ticket and train time. It was exactly 
2.30 p. m. It must have been about 2.15 when I heard the raps on 
the door and not more than three minutes later when the telephone 
rang. 

The knocks I had heard but twice before while in the room 
and when caused by the chambermaid, who responded at once to 
my call. This time the knocks were not so loud and were more like 
raps. There was no one in the hall when I went to the door. 


At about 1.15 p. m. today I was watching my daughter and hold- 
ing her head and hand when she suddenly gave a peculiar smile and 
mentioned the name of Dr. Bull, who is one of the attending physi- 
cians. She said, “ He is there.” I asked where, and the reply was, 
“There,” indicating apparently the side of the bed. The door was 
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shut into the hall. In about two minutes, Dr. Bull came up stairs into 
the sick-room and I at once asked him if he had waited any time 
after he came in. He said he had waited a minute or two. So far as 
I could calculate this was quite coincident with the statement of my 
daughter apparently seeing him. This is absolutely the first time I 
have heard her mention him and the manner of it made me think it 
was simply an hallucination, as she has been quite constantly delirious. 
Whether it be more than a coincidence it is not possible to determine. 
Sut a number of things have occurred that are consistent with some- 
thing unusual going on, tho not probable to the sceptic. I did not 
hear Dr. Bull enter. No bell was rung, he having a key. 


Near 10 p. m. this evening I was watching Winifred as usual 
and she suddenly spoke out from a silence: “ There is the bell”, 
or a phrase something like it. It was the first allusion to a bell or 
the bell that I have heard in her delirium. I paid no attention to 
it and would not even have remembered it but for the fact that in 
half a minute or perhaps less the front door bell rang and Beatrice, 
her sister, came in. Had Beatrice been mentioned in connection 
with the coincidence I might have treated it as evidential. As it is 
I can only note it in connection with the one associated with Dr. 
Bull in the afternoon of this same day, as described in the previous 
note. It may be worth mentioning that Beatrice was returning 
from Dr. Bull’s where she had spent the evening. Mrs. Bull is quite 
psychic and has done much automatic writing. 


Feb. 8th, 1910. 


At ten minutes after eight this evening, Dr. Bull remarked to me 
that the lady who had been here as a psychic helping Winifred told 
him to-day that she got the impression that I should hold Wini- 
fred’s left arm at the pulse to-night between 9 and 10. We 
did not treat the matter as anything more than one of those sub- 
jective and capricious suggestions that come to and come from 
psychics frequently, tho I resolved to accept the suggestion, as the 
best policy to adopt to avoid criticism or objection in any case. At 
half past eight I went up stairs to hold her as I had been doing the 
last several days. I resolved to put off the conformity to the sug- 
gestion till the right time. I sat down by the bed and placed my 
left hand on her forehead, fearing resistance to it as on one occasion 
to-day, but it seemed acceptable. I placed my right hand on her right 
wrist which lay on her left. In a few moments the left hand was 
pulled out and thrust over to me. I took the apparent hint and held 
it, watching carefully for any significance in it. Presently I observed 
the left shoulder shrugged very considerably. I now kept close 
watch on her actions. She shrugged her shoulder several times and 
when I moved my right hand from her left during the next hour 
she four times raised it and placed it in mine. She very frequently 
shrugged her left shoulder and groaned slightly, indicating some 
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distress there. I put my hand under it and moved it about, rubbing 
it as I could, and after perhaps three or four minutes of it she 
managed to stutter out, “ That’s enough, papa”. The nurse ob- 
served and heard this independently, remarking that she recognized 
the phrase. I managed to get half an hour of profound sleep for 
her out of it with periods of sleep less profound at various times 
during the hour and a half of my attention. The first time she 
shrugged her shoulder she very perceptibly smiled, the first time 
within my attention for several days. She frequently talked, tho 
not intelligibly, as she did not have adequate control of the muscles 
of the mouth. 

Now the most important thing to observe in this connection is 
that she never once shrugged her right shoulder during this period 
and only once moved her right arm. This she did after raising her 
left in my hand; pulling the right from under it, she moved it up 
toward her face and began to wave it as if fanning herself. I de- 
tected its possible meaning and asked if she wanted to be fanned 
and the reply was an affirmative nod of the head. We got a fan 
and carried out the suggestion. The main point, however, is that 
all the trouble was clearly in the left shoulder. It was apparently 
a cramp of one of the muscles. I worked with it to help relieve 
it and found no such condition on the right side of the neck and 
shoulder. There was manifested much comfort during the first 
hour of my holding her as described. After this the comfort was 
not so noticeable. But during the first hour she was apparently 
asleep most of the time. 

Whether there is more than a coincidence between what Mrs. 
D suggested about the left hand and what took place it is not 
possible to determine assuredly. But such as it is the coincidence 
is there. 





12 P. M. 

Before Dr. Bull called in at midnight I was watching Winifred 
as usual and trying to check her gagging by suggestion. I had noticed 
this gagging quite frequently during the last hour. It had been 
noticeable during the previous hour and I thought it was due to 
central nervous disturbance. But to assure myself I asked her if 
she was sick at the stomach and tho I repeated the question she did 
not reply in any manner directly or by nodding. I then asked her 
if she wanted to vomit and she replied both by nodding and saying 
“Yes.” I then took for granted that it was due to either her 
food or her medicine. I then asked the nurse to stop both till the 
doctor came, which was done. In the meantime I noticed that the 
right hand came over to me and seemed to show the motions of 
writing. I suspected the desire to write automatically, which was a 
thing she had never seen or known anything about normally. Of 
course, there was not sufficient evidence in the motions to say that 
this was the intention, but it suggested this idea so clearly that I 
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went at once and got a pad, to hold in readiness for a repetition 
of the phenomenon. Some time elapsed before the movements 
seemed to indicate the desire and I asked her if she wanted to do 
anything. No reply of any kind came and I then asked her if she 
wanted to do anything with her right hand and she shook her 
head “ No”. I did nothing more and after a few minutes the hand 
reached over to me again and the movements suggested to me the 
possible desire to write. I put a pencil in her fingers and there were 
apparent attempts to use it, and the hand came up to my face and 
I let my face follow it to the pad which I held in my hand, and 
there were a few agitated movements but no writing. I then ceased 
further trial. Considerable apparent nausea had preceded and fol- 
lowed this, and I tried to stop it by suggestion, but without success. 


In a few moments the doctor came in and in response to my 
question whether she wanted to be turned over she nodded and said 
“Yes”. We turned her over and left her with the nurse and left the 
room a few minutes. When the doctor and | returned to the sick 
chamber Winifred was asleep and snoring. We were both astonished 
at it. | walked around io the other side of the bed, all very quietly and 
intended to hold her awhile, but before I had touched her she began 
gagging again. She had actually aroused from the snoring sleep 
by my immediate presence. I at once saw that I had best leave the 
room, and I did so to write these notes. 


After finishing the above I went up stairs to ask about her and 


she was again sleeping soundly and had gagged only once after I 
left. 


Feb. 9th, 1910, 7.20 A. M. 

After making the last note before retiring last night I had to 
spend some fifteen minutes fixing the fire and doing other things 
necessary, and when ready to retire called again on the nurse and 
found W. had replied “ No” to the nurse’s inquiry whether she was 
sick at the stomach or not. This morning the first question that I 
asked of the nurse brought the answer that Winifred had slept most 
of the time after I left her at 12.45 till I came in this morning at 
7 a. m. I had hardly been in the room half a minute until she showed 
signs of gagging. But the nurse told me she had gagged very little 
during the night. I left the room and returned in ten minutes to 
sit in the chair about ten feet from the bed. There were a few 
spontaneous movements of the arms and opening of the mouth. 
After sitting a minute or two I went and held my hand on her fore- 
head and stroked her left arm with my right. There was a marked 
change of breathing, as if agitated, with deeper respirations. Pres- 
enly she showed signs of gagging and I suggested that she should 
not struggle and I should leave. She at once ceased the tendency 
to gag and | left. 
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Feb. 10th, 1910. 


I made no comments on Winifred’s statement to me when hold- 
ing her neck on the night of Feb. 8th, because I wanted the state- 
ment of others before I did so. I have never heard her use the name 
“Papa” for me. She always called and calls me “ Father”, but 
her mother who died in 1900 always spoke of me to the children 
as “Papa”. My stepmother says Winifred never called me 
“Papa”, but my sister has heard her do it two or three times and 
then correct herself laughingly. It is thus more probable that the 


use of the term here is a casual coincidence rather than a super- 
normal one. 


Feb. 26th, 1910. 


Some further notes on Winifred’s illness may be made in record 
of what has occurred. Nothing of a supernormal type has been 
observable since those recorded above. But several outside incidents 
are worthy of notice. 

Dr. Sahler, who has charge of the sanatorium at Kingston, N. Y., 
and who does his work by psychic methods, was appealed to for his 
help more than two weeks ago. He looked the case over “ clairvoy- 
antly ” from his place, after asking for the ordinary medical knowl- 
edge of the patient, and proceeded to treat it in his way. Only two 
things of interest to students of the supernormal occurred in his 
work. The first was his correct description of the girl to Dr. Bull. 
He said she had dark hair that was put up in braids. This was cor- 
rect, and the girl never braids her hair except when ill. It is quite 
long. Dr. Sahler had never seen the girl and was nearly a hundred 
miles distant. He also diagnosed the case as affected by her sexual 
development. Her age he knew, as this was given in response to 
his inquiry about it. He predicted a week ahead that the turning 
point would be on Friday the 18th. He recommended the use of 
aconite for controlling the action of the heart and gelsemium for 
influencing the mental conditions. These are accepted medicines 
for the purpose, tho of the vegetable type and somewhat discarded 
by the regular profession at present. The knowledge that she was 
14 might give rise to the idea that her sexual development would 
affect her fever and the traditional view that the end of the third 
week marks the turn of the typhoid might have influenced the judg- 
ment that it would turn on the 18th which marked the end of the 
third week. But he predicted that there would follow a rise of the 
temperature and that she would have to be watched the fourth week. 
She actually improved very greatly the first part of this fourth week 
and we expected no more trouble. But only two days passed when 
the temperature began to rise and went as high as it had been at any 
time and gave rise to serious symptoms. He had predicted, however, 
that the crisis would be reached on Friday the 25th. This turned 
out to be true. Lobar pneumonia developed with some symptoms 
of pleurisy on Friday, but this morning, Saturday, they have 
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diminished and she is much better in comparison. This last predic- 
tion, which it was apparently founded on a false cause, sexual de- 
velopment, was correct, and it remains to see what the future course 
of things may be. No further statements have been made regarding 


it. 
PHYSICAL AND OTHER PHENOMENA. 


The following story, from the records of Dr. Hodgson, was 
published in the New York Commercial Advertiser on the date 
of July 15th, 1884. This was about three years prior to the 
time when Dr. Hodgson came to be the Secretary of the American 
Society, afterward connected as a Branch with the English 
Society. The story evidently came to his attention and he 
made the usual inquiries. The account which Mrs. Le Ross 
gives of the facts will explain their character without special 
comment. Mrs. Le Ross, as the article states, was a teacher of 
Elocution at Vassar College and Mrs. Ames was well known 
as Eleanor Kirk, the writer. These facts and their corroboration 


of the facts stated in the article make them worth recording.— 
Editor. 


TRUE GHOST STORIES. 
Experiences of Four Literary Feminine Bread-Winners. 


In addition to the narratives published in yesterday’s Commercial 
Advertiser, the members of our city staff have kindly furnished the 
following tales of truly absorbing interest: 

In 1870, ’71 and ’72, in a house on Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, 
there lived four ladies, all of them writers, and all but one of them 
(Miss Rebecca W. Easterbrooks, an author of considerable promise, 
who died in 1873), now alive. Their names are: Miss Caroline B. 
Le Ross, teacher of elocution at Vassar College; Mrs. M. F. Butts, 
a well-known writer and journalist, who resides at Westerly, R. L., 
and Mrs. Eleanor Ames, better known to the literary world as 
“ Eleanor Kirk.” These ladies are willing to attest the truthfulness 
of the following narrative: 

It was a pleasant brown-stone cosily furnished abode, bearing 
every external and internal indication of peace and comfort. There 
was nothing to distinguish it from other houses on Columbia 
Heights, save that its inmates were all bread-winners, and so occu- 
pied day and evening as to leave very little time for the claims of 
society. Three of them were contributors to New York daily news- 
papers and to the current literature of the day. These ladies 
worked and did not entertain much. The other ladies in this aris- 
tocratic locality entertained more and did not work. But there was 
a greater difference between them, one so puzzling, so entirely off 
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the common, so exciting, so opposed to all known laws, as to furnish 
a constant theme of speculation, and persistently to worry and 
alarm the members of the household. This house on Columbia 
Heights was even a more wonderful place than that of John Wesley, 
or of the grandfather of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Our four literary 
feminine bread-winners displayed no seeking after the supernatural, 
and had there been inclination for such seeking there was no time 
for it. 

Two of the ladies, sisters, occupied the front alcove room on the 
second story, and a third occupied the back room on the same floor. 
The performance opened one night about 12 o’clock, soon after they 
had moved into the house, with the sound of shuffling footsteps in 
the two rooms. A light was struck and the noise ceased. The doors 
leading to the hall were locked, and no intruder was visible. The 
gas was turned down again, and silence had reigned for a few 
moments, when the same singular shuffling was distinctly heard, 
accompanied by a new sound, like the dragging of a stiff silken 
skirt on the carpet. This was followed by loud knockings in differ- 
ent parts of the rooms. Sometimes these raps were on the beds, 
sometimes on the doors, and again on the floor and the window- 
panes, and winding up with a whack, a crash, and a bang. With 
fear and trembling the gas was again turned up, and with the same 
result as before. “ Nothing nor nobody anywhere.” <A midnight 
conference was held, and when the ladies again retired the gas was 
left burning full blast. All was quiet, but upon waking in the 
morning a strange sight met their astonished eyes. Chairs were 
turned upside down, bureaus were dismantled, cushions and mats, 
hair-pins and hair-receivers were strewn about the floor, and, worse 
than all, the garments, which had been carefully arranged for the 
morning, together with the slippers and stockings—in fact, all the 
paraphernalia of three wardrobes—were so mixed up and churned 
together that it was almost impossible to separate them. 

This was a house-warming with a vengeance and the quartette 
of bread-winners met at the breakfast table in a state of wonder 
and nervous anxiety impossible to describe. A careful inquiry as to 
the kind of night that had been passed by the other members of the 
family elicited nothing unusual. On this occasion no one had been 
disturbed but the ladies on the second floor, and the occupants of 
the adjacent houses, who called in to ascertain the cause of it. 
These exercises proved to be only an overture ; for, during the whole 
year spent in this house, there was literally no rest from these 
strange phenomena. About three nights in a week the same noises 
were heard on the second floor, with the same aggravating mixing 
up of clothes and overturning of furniture. 


One day about the Ist of June the lady of the house, returning 
from her New York office, rang the door-bell. The door was im- 
mediately opened—indeed, quicker than a flash—by a tall, strange 
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woman in black. She wore a large cameo pin at her neck and on 
her head a three-cornered piece of lace, trimmed with lavender 
bows. There was nothing in the least ghostly about her appear- 
ance with the exception of the singular way in which she backed 
from the vestibule into the front parlor. 

Wondering who this woman could be who had taken upon her- 
self the office of door-opener, the bread-winner followed her instantly 
into the parlor. Nobody there. Up stairs, down stairs, in every 
nook, closet, and crevice, the seeker hunted and peered without the 
least trace of a human or spiritual being. In short, there was not 
a person in the house save she who had just entered. Even the 
servant, finding that she needed some article for dinner, had locked 
the doors and gone out to get it. This was the first and last visible 
appearance of this particular spook upon the scene. 


But afterward it was impossible to partake of a meal in peace. 
It was a common proceeding for the table to tip at one end in such 
a manner as to send the dishes in a heap together, without respect 
for gravy-boats, butter dishes, soup-tureens, or coffee pots, although, 
strangely enough, nothing was ever destroyed, and no one was ever 
hurt in these out-of-the-way performances. 

A guest at the table was the signal for a grand demonstration. 
The most awful knocks would be heard under his or her plate, the 
table would lurch, creak, and dance about like something alive, much 
to the mortification of the bread-winners, each of whom had a deep- 
seated abhorrence to being classed among spiritualists. Not one of 
them was even credulous. From first to last every incident was 
carefully weighed and sifted, and the supernatural was the last 
theory to obtain. But who tipped over the tables? who dragged 
stiff silken fabrics over the floor in the dead of the night, when exits 
were carefully locked and bolted? who rang the bells and banged 
the doors? who so persistently mixed up the wearing apparel? 

The most aggravating feature of the whole remarkable business 
was the stealing or the hiding of valuable articles, for the invisible 
thief or thieves always returned the things that were taken. One 
was never certain that an article of dress could be found unless it 
was on the body of the owner. Cloaks, shawls, dresses, hats, gloves, 
in broad daylight, under one’s very eyes, would suddenly disappear, 
and no amount of hunting would bring them to light. So it came 
to pass that the ladies were frequently obliged to borrow clothes 
from each other, and neither knew in the morning what description 
of dry goods would be worn in the afternoon. The invisible pres- 
ences were especially partial to back hair. It was never disturbed 
on the head, but on the dressing case, or when hung over a gas 
fixture, or when lying in a drawer, it was certain to walk off. In- 
deed, the only way to insure the presence of the necessary back hair 
was to keep it pinned to one’s pocket, or buttoned in one’s dress, 
while the natural hair on the head was being combed. 
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One morning one of the ladies forgot to be cautious and left 
her valuable back hair on the dressing case for a moment. She was 
entirely alone in her room with her door bolted. “ I turned around,” 
she said, “and as I did so immediately bethought myself of the 
switch. I turned back again and the thing had gone.” 


A pair of six-and-a-half gloves could be worn by a five hand, 
and a cloak for a small person could be stretched to do service for 
a larger one, but a black switch could hardly be worn on a blonde 
head. In other words, it was not an easy matter to borrow one. 

To go to New York to one’s place of business minus a switch 
was hard, but this bread-winner was game, and, moreover, furiously 
angry. She made up her mind that she would not be bluffed. In 
place of the good-sized and symmetrical French twist which usually 
adorned her intellectual skull was a nondescript bunch that gave it 
a strange and ancient appearance. “ For mercy’s sake,” she remarked 
to her friends as she walked out of the house, with flashing eyes and 
a scarlet face, “do lets’s move away from this horrible place. I 
have borne everything before this. I have worn other folks’ clothes, 
I have been out of this house many a time with odd boots on, and 
once I went to report Beecher with one boot on of my own and one 
shoe of somebody’s else, but to have to go to New York without my 
back hair is a little too much.” 

Such wails were constant. Occasionally coaxing and entreaty 
would avail, but only occasionally. To beg some invisible power to 
return the boots or the hat or the dress which were to be worn on 
a business engagement was rather an uncanny piece of business, but 
was sometimes successful. 

At these times the articles would be literally fired at the owner’s 
head. They would come from the corner of the room or from the 
ceiling, but how or by whom, was an impenetrable mystery unsolved 
to this day. 

It was in those days that the ladies regularly reported the 
sermons of Henry Ward Beecher. They sat together at a small 
table immediately in front of the pulpit. One morning, when busy 
with their work, very distinct raps were heard upon the table, con- 
tinuing for five minutes or more, when the table began to lurch and 
pitch about, and finally slammed itself violently against the platform. 

The bread-winning reporters were forced to finish their work 
on hymn-books in their laps. 

At the evening service the table was like any other well behaved 
piece of furniture. Not a sound was heard. But on the following 
Sunday morning it was again alive and full of mischief. 

As soon as the first demonstration occurred the bread-winners 
very quietly removed their work to their laps again. 

But this made no difference. 

Without a hand near it this animated piece of wood went through 
its wonderful gyrations and with as much apparent method as a 
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soldier at drill. An unusually stirring remark from the desk was 
sure to be immediately appreciated and applauded. Up and down, 
backward and forward, the lively table would jump and tilt, striking 
occasionally against the platform, with a series of whacks that could 
be distinctly heard all over the church. 

These manifestations continued until they attracted as much 
attention as the minister. This was a little too much publicity for 
the bread-winners, and the table was finally relegated to privacy, 
and the backs of hymn-books were used in place of the misbehaved 
piece of furniture. 

As in the case of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, the half has 
not been told; but these incidents are vouched by the bread-winners 
to be literally true. 


786 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, Feb. 29, 1888. 
Mr. RicHarp Hopcson, 
Dear SIR: 

A day or two ago I came across the enclosed and it occurred 
to me that I might send it to you instead of keeping you waiting 
longer for my promised communication. I am too busy, and shall 
be for several weeks to come, to “do justice to the theme”. At 
the same time I am not comfortable in the thought that I have an 
unfulfilled pledge on my hands. 

This article was sent me by a stranger about two years ago ask- 
ing if I could substantiate the statements. It was originally printed 
about 1873. Though crudely written it has the merit of truth in 
every particular. A thousand things could be added and many 
mentioned could be elaborated, but not one can be denied or modified 
in any way. Mrs. Ames and [I are still living together. Mrs. Butts 
is at present at North Conway, N. H. If you do not care to retain 
this article I should be glad to have it again after you have made 
use of it—if you do. 

Very truly yours, 
CaroLinE B. LeRoss. 


786 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, March 6, 1888. 
Dr. RicHarp Hopcson, 
Dear Sir: 

I am very thankful that the printed slip could be of service to 
you. It was written by a young reporter on the N. Y. Press—since 
dead—who was an intimate in the family and a constant visitor. 

I shall be pleased to answer any questions which may occur to 
you apropros of the article. 

Mrs. Ames is a marvellously busy “newspaper woman” still, 
and says “I will certainly send him some statements if I can manage 
to get time”’, but as she said so weeks ago, when your first letter 
came and I asked her to do so, and is not in good health, I am afraid 
she is not to be “ relied upon”. It was because I thought you might 
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like to communicate with Mrs. Butts that I sent you her address. 
I don’t know how she will feel about responding. I should think 
she would be glad to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
Caro.ineE B. LeRoss. 


1. Mrs. Ames and her sister (Miss Easterbrooks), Mrs. Butts 
and myself were all business and professional women, and had a 
large number of callers and visitors at the house. Many of these 
saw and heard the occurrences with more or less surprise and 
credulity. There were no other residents in the house except the 
children of Mrs. Ames, one servant and a woman who acted in the 
capacity of housekeeper and seamstress. She was an elderly woman 
and had been for years so profound a believer in spiritual mani- 
festations that she was never willing to believe anything natural 
until she could prove it to be not supernatural. We had little pa- 
tience with so absurd an attitude, all of us, on the contrary being 
unwilling to believe anything supernatural unless forced to do so. 
We have often had guests at the table when the rapping and tipping 
has been most unendurable and mortifying, necessitating expla- 
nations which we did not relish giving—in fact there was, more 
properly speaking, no explanation to give. 

James Steele Mackaye, the famous expounder of the Delsarte 
system in this country, builder of theatres and writer of plays, was 
lecturing in Brooklyn during his first season in this country, (1870) 
and was invited to dine with us. The house had been quiet for so 
long a time (a few weeks) that we apprehended no trouble and 
four other persons were also invited, making fourteen at the table. 
We had no sooner taken our places than there came most violent 
raps on the table which was so shaken that the water was spilled 
from the goblets. I was horrified as were the other ladies of the 
house. Mr. Mackaye looked up with a beaming face with the re- 
mark “Ah, Mrs. Ames, I see you have also spirit visitors at your 
table. Walter, is this you?” More violent pushing and pounding 
answered the question, and the gentleman explained that his friend 
Walter Montgomery (a young, promising actor, who made a sudden 
reputation in Boston, married a young woman, and on discovering 
her unworthiness, shortly after committed suicide in Paris) was 
almost constantly with him and made himself known on every op- 
portunity. Mr. Mackaye’s headquarters are now at the Standard 
Theatre, N. Y. Whether or not he remembers this particular in- 
cident, I have no idea. It is many years since any of us have met 
him socially and I should not be willing to refer you to him in my 
own name. But I think his belief is well known and I do not think 
it possible for a person once convinced of this truth to “go back 
on it ’’—unless for politic reasons. I can’t deny that the sun shines 
when I see it, whether I /ike it or not. 
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Mr. S. S. Packard, for twenty years the head of Packard’s 
Business College, Fourth Ave. and 23rd St., N. Y., was also a 
frequent visitor and I think was pretty well convinced of the gen- 
uineness of what he saw, however he may have theorized about it. 
I think, too, that he had satisfactory experiences in other directions, 
notably with the medium Foster. 

Danl. Frohman, for many years on the N. Y. Tribune, now 
manager of the Lyceum Theatre, N. Y., was also at the house a great 
deal—a friend of Mrs. Ames’ sons. I do not know how he stands 
in the matter and you will please not consider that I refer them to 
you if you choose to write them. 

The house was 173 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. 

2. It was a new house when we moved into it—a narrow three- 
story brown stone. 


3. The woman in black was not identified in any way. She was 
seen only by Mrs. Ames. 


4. Has been already answered in No. 1. Of course these ex- 
periences were rare and incidental to those not members of the 
family, and you are probably well aware of the incredulity with 
which such reports, or even actual happenings, are usually received 
by the thoughtless, indifferent or sceptical. 


5. Mrs. Ames is a fine “ medium”. From her childhood she has 
had abnormal experiences, but nothing extensive until we all came 
together on the Heights. The seamstress, of whom I have spoken, 
is undoubtedly a good “ physical medium ” and Mrs. Ames’ children, 
particularly her eldest son, have inherited some mediumistic faculty. 
The combination seemed very favorable to the demonstrations. 


The family was broken up two years later and Mrs. Ames, after 
a short rest, resumed housekeeping at the other end of the city— 
1286 Pacific St. Here she had in 1876 a very serious illness which 
confined her to her bed for nearly six months. During this time 
she was subject to trances sometimes as long as three hours in 
duration, during which spirits purported to talk through her, rec- 
ommending remedies, etc., after all her physicians had relinquished 
all hope of her. During these trances all fever would leave her, 
and her pulsation become reduced from 140 deg. to the normal rate. 
They undoubtedly saved her life. The physical disturbances about 
the house continued spasmodically. The seamstress was still in the 
family. The sgn had married and left it. Of late years (about 
three) Mrs. A’s health has greatly improved—though she was very 
miserable for years after the gastric fever of ’76—and we seldom 
have anything of the kind. She receives almost constantly, however, 
“impressions ” about her work (literary). 


6. Every article lost was returned except a long letter which I 


wrote to the family from Europe in 1877 [?], (which I never con- 
sidered much of a loss. 
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7. The house was an ordinary one, and to answer also No. 8 
stood in a very long block with similar or finer houses on each side 
of it. It had the usual front and area door, and a door into the 
back yard. Unlike houses in Boston, those in Brooklyn have no 
exit from the back yards. But most of the manifestations occurred 
in daylight and on the second floor where we had our sitting room. 
They sometimes took place when one or two of us were sitting 
quietly writing, not a soul in the house (presumably) save the 
servant in the basement. It may interest you to know that at one 
time there was a sudden cessation of everything of the kind for 
fully three months, and on our remarking upon it, she announced 
with a chuckle that after being frightened nearly to death she had 
begged the priest to “ exorcise the spirits ” for that length of time. 


The house was given up in the Spring of ’72 and the family 
spent the summer in the Adirondacks, taking a house in another 
part of the city on their return. The manifestations occurred at 
intervals as long as we occupied it. Directly after, it was recon- 
structed—made into three very expensive flats, and we have no 
means of knowing whether anything unsual has occurred there 
since. We tried not to have the facts become the property of the 
neighborhood. Everything stated about the table at Beecher’s church 
is true, and on two or three Sundays attracted the attention of fully 
a hundred people who sat in sight of it. Screwing it to the platform 
stopped the tipping and shoving, but the raps took the place of move- 
ment and we were obliged to abandon it. 


Why do not such things attract the sober attention of scientific 
men? Most of them either will not listen or listen but to ridicule. 
It used to break my heart to find that nobody was sufficiently inter- 
ested in these marvellous things to give them any attention. Ridi- 
cule doesn’t explain them, any more than ignoring them destroys 
them. 

I hope this rambling letter will give you the information you 
desire. It has been written by snatches as opportunity allowed. I 
do not return your questions, as I presume you retained a copy of 
your last letter. Very truly yours, 

CAROLINE B. LERoss. 
ELEANOR KirK AMES, 
Mary F. Butts. 


THEODORE PARKER’S EXPERIENCE. 


O. B. Frothingham’s Biography of Theodore Parker narrates 
the following experience as having occurred to Dr. Parker early 


in his life while he was at school. It will be fouind on page 21 
of that work. 


a 


- 
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“When he was a little boy, an incident occurred that made a 
deep impression upon him. He was on his way to school, trudging 
alone across the fields. Suddenly he was accompanied by an old 
man with a long white beard and a patriarchal aspect, who talked 
with him on the way, told him what a bright boy might do and be, 
making his heart burn with strong emotion, and then disappeared 
as unaccountably as he came. Theodore often alluded to this adven- 
ture in after-life in a manner that betrayed a half superstitious 
belief in the visitation. Who the person was, he could not guess: 
no inhabitant of the neighborhood: he knew them all. No stranger 
had been seen in the quiet village. Be he who he might be, the 
meeting fell in with the boy’s early consciousness that he had a 
destiny. Was it the consciousness that made the meeting significant ?” 


At the present day we should have investigated the experience 
a little more carefully. Its interest lies in the fact that Theodore 
Parker was born and bred in a non-superstitious atmosphere, so 
far as his family was concerned, and there was no predisposition 
in his religious antecedents to suggest the supernatural to him. 
Frothingham touches the possible cause in the last sentence, which 
is that his own mind had caused an hallucination along the line of 
his ambitions. This, of course, can be no more proved than the 
supernatural interpretation, tho we might incline to the explana- 
tion from general experience. But there are a few facts in the 
narrative that associate the experience with veridical apparitions, 
and they are of all the more value because the significance of 
such facts was not known at that time and also not known or 
recognized by Frothingham. The first is the boy’s emotional 
experience and the next is the unaccountable disappearance of the 
man and the fact that he was not known in the neighborhood. 


It is easy to imagine some old man passing through the place 
and meeting the boy, but he should not disappear in the manner 
intimated. There is, of course, nothing to prove the incident 
veridical and nothing to prove it merely subjective. It is only the 
admitted influence of the experience on Parker’s mind, a man 
who had no superstitions in him, and the coincidence of certain 
features of the experience with what we know of veridical phe- 
nomena, that makes it important to record the facts in this publi- 
cation.—Editor. 
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J. T. TROWBRIDGE ON SPIRITUALISM. 


John Townsend Trowbridge was one time Editor of Our 
Young Folks and later one of the founders of The Atlantic 
Monthly. He was known well all over the United States and 
was a writer of considerable repute. He published, not long be- 
fore his death, an article in The North American Review on his 
experiences in the field of psychic phenomena, when that subject 
was much less respectable than it is at present. When the article 
above mentioned was published we had on file the same material 
for future use and later published it in the Journal, Vol. III. pp. 
641-655). In his autobiography, (My Own Story), he sum-, 
marizes his conclusions on the subject. A propos of the unsatis- 
factory judgment of Agassiz on the doctrine of evolution and the 


outlook which the truth of that theory seemed to discourage, he 
wrote as follows: 


a 


BO AIR TS EE NT TIT 


“ Counterbalancing that influence was one yet more potent, of 
which I must also make mention, if only in briefest terms. 

“ Fully half a century ago I became familiar with the phenomena 
of spiritualism, and had in my early and late investigations of them 
some quite astonishing experiences, which no arguments based upon 
‘jugglery,’ ‘hypnotism,’ ‘thought-transference,’ ‘subliminal con- 
sciousness,’ or anything of that sort, under whatever guise, could 
ever explain away. I was convinced that, under all the frauds 
and foibles that could be charged against mediums and their dupes, 
there were living truths,—that man has spirit-discerning powers, 
and that those who have embarked before us on the Unknown may 
send back to us signals more or less intelligible through the mists “ 
that have closed in upon their voyage. I found in the communica- 
tions so much that was confused and misleading that I gradually 
ceased to consult them after I had become fully satisfied as to their 
source; but the faith, thus established, has never faltered; and to 
it I have owed, especially in times of bereavement, many consola- 
tions. Even tho the identity of the voices may sometimes rest in 
doubt, much yet remains. The assurance remains, not new indeed, 
but once more vitally renewed, that the mind has occult faculties 
rarely developed in this state of existence, which presupposes a 
more ethereal condition fitted for their unfolding, as the submerged 
bud of the water-lily, struggling upward from the ooze, and groping 
dimly through the grosser element, is a prophecy of the light and 
air and in which it is to open and flower.” ras 


AN TiC OEE IEE MA NCTE IE ALIN hs Te Ae FST ROR 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Enfranchisement. Seven Birthday Addresses by Bvr. Lr. Cot. 
Grorce H. Hicser, U. S. Army. 1918. 287 pages. 

We have called attention to a previous book by the same author. 
To that he has added two addresses. The present volume comprises : 
“Three Score and Ten,” “ Six Years After,” “ Immortality,” “ Cre- 
ative Evolution,” ‘“ The Persistent Life,” “ The New Revelation,” 
and “ Spiritualism.” 

Col. Higbee delivers these addresses to help in the work of 
helping others to believe in a future life. He has been connected 
with the Davenport Savings Bank for years and is a man of irre- 
proachable standing in his community, so these addresses will un- 
doubtedly interest others as well as members and friends of his own 
community for whom he has issued the volume. Copies can be 
had from him by sending $1.25 direct to Col. George H. Higbee, 
Davenport, lowa. 

Christ's Challenge to Man’s Spirit in this World Crisis, by 
GrorcGE WILLIAM Dovuc.as, D. D., LL. D. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York and London. 1918. pp. 54. 

This book consists of four discourses delivered in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, in New York in 1917. The author is Canon 
of the Cathedral and has long been a member of the Society for 
Psychical Research. He has recently become convinced that we 
have scientific proof of survival, and in his letter presenting the 
printed discourses to me he says, “ my experiences in psychic re- 
search have tinged the entire presentation of my course of thought.” 
The discourses were delivered before audiences that are not as 
advanced as Dr. Douglas is and so the statement of his view is not 
so bald as it would. be by a scientific man, but suffice it to say that 
he-acknowledges his debt to psychic research. 





